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To the Student 


The life and teachings of Jesus are for a Christian the supreme 
study. 

-Far.more important than what others have written about the 
teaching of Jesus is the teaching itself. 

In the ten succeeding studies the student is led to investigate 
that teaching for himself. 

Five studies are devoted to the sources of our knowledge of 
that teaching, the first three—called the “Synoptic’—Gospels, 
omitting from our studies the fourth Gospel, because of its 
marked individuality and its unlikeness to the first three. 

In each of these five earlier studies the attempt is made to get 
at the Gospel from its human side—the author, interesting facts 
about his personality and history, his opportunity to know re- 
garding the life and teaching of Jesus, his especial enthusiasms 
and peculiar viewpoints, the circumstances and object of his 
writing, and the worth to us of the history he has written. 

The Gospel according to Mark, the briefest and simplest of 
them all, and almost wholly given over to the doings rather 
than the sayings of Jesus, is rightly studied first. In this study 
you will master the outlines of the life of Christ. 

Then, because the career of that. evangelist is so full of 
human interest, and because the first four verses of his Gospel 
are the simplest possible introduction to the study of how and 
why our Gospels were written, the physician, Luke, and the 
story that he wrote are made the subject of our second and 
third studies. 

The Gospel according to Matthew is studied last, for it is 
itself mainly teachings rathef than narrative, and is therefore 
a natural transition to the study of the teachings of Jesus. 

The fifth study compares the first three Gospels, seeks to note 
their differences and individual message and value, and, yet more 
particularly, their likenesses, their one record of the Incomparable 
Life, and their one report of the supreme teaching. 

The five later studies consider the teaching itself. 

In the first two of these the Sermon on the Mount is made— 
as it was intended—an introduction to the study of Jesus’ teaching, 
in particular of his ethics, his account of moral duty, his pic- 
ture of the Christian character, and his doctrine of God as 


Father. 
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Another study considers the most characteristic phrase of 
Jesus’ teaching, “The Kingdom,” and seeks to define, as clearly 
as we may, what the Kingdom stood for in our Master’s thought. 


Yet another study, devoted mainly to Luke’s report of Jesus, 
teaching, sets itself to discover, if we may, the social significance 
of Jesus’ teaching, what he has to offer toward the solution of 
problems that vex our modern world: It seeks, also, to estimate 
the great aim and purpose of his life and teaching: Was he 
reformer, teacher, philanthropist, evangelist? 


The last of this later group of studies asks what Testis meant 
by the name he so commonly applied to himself, “The Son of 
Man,” and that other great name which a follower applied to 
him—Did -he use it of himself?—“The Son of God.” It seeks 
to know what was Jesus’ thought concerning himself, and to 
lift, so far as he helps us to, the veil.of the future, and to 
know what we may concerning the outcomes of the personal 
life, and of the world’s history. 


Of course, not all that Jesus ever said is brought into the 
range of these studies: but none of the more important utter- 
ances, we venture to hope, has been passed by. 

Some of these studies suggest technical problems that may be 
found ‘difficult for the young reader: If he cannot solve them, 
or frame a reasonable theory, let him leave them for later years. 
There are simple tasks in every study, things which he cannot 
afford to miss. 


None of these studies can be spared from a conscientious effort 
to know the Gospels as they are, and to take an all-around 
view of Jesus’ teaching. But if it is thought desirable to shorten 
the series to, say, eight weeks, the fifth study might be omitted 
with the exception of the questions assigned for the sixth and 
seventh days—which should by no means be omitted; and from 
among the second group of five, the ninth study with the 
exception of the third and fifth days, can possibly better be 
spared than either of the others, though it would be a grave 
misfortune to lose Luke’s distinctive note and the social and 
evangelistic passion of Jesus’ ministry. 


On the other hand, even at the cost-of lengthening the series, 
some classes may wish to make out of the tenth study and the 
page headed, “In Conclusion,” two studies: though there is a 
real gain in giving to so difficult a subject as Jesus’ teaching 
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about his “Coming Again” a rapid survey, a sort of “bird’s-eye” 
view of the whole. 

Do not forget that you are coming to these studies to learn 
what Jesus has to tell us about life and duty and destiny. You 
are to try to understand his words, not through the distorting 
_lenses of theological controversy or popular opinion but, if you 
can, just as Jesus thought it and meant it. You are to try to 
know his mind. ! 

This is really the object in every study of all the ten. You 
are to study his biographers and reporters before you give atten- 
tion to their report of what he taught. And you will study their 
story of his life. You wish to know the Teacher, so that you 
may the better understand his teachings. And you wish to 
know his biographers, so that you may discover the principles 
on which they selected their materials out of the greater mass 
of his unrecorded labors and teachings. For “there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself would 
not contain the books that should be written.” So, John 21:25, 
And certainly we may “suppose” that no less is true of “the 
things” he said, though it be true that “all the recorded sayings 
of Jesus could be spoken in six hours,’ (Hayes). 

Then, having studied the Teacher and those who wrote about 
him, you will study Jesus’ own words with all the keenness of 
mind you can bring to the study—we honor him so—and with 
willing hearts and hands and feet, asking to know the way of 
life that you may walk in it, eager to learn the tasks he has for 
you that you may do them, seeking to know his rightful claim 
upon you that you may yield him the devotion which is his 
due. 

“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

Lastly, bear in mind that this book is both guide and note- 
book. Dare to record in it day by day your own conclusions, 
though later you may wish to add to or revise or correct what 
is written. Well-kept notebooks mean profitable individual 
study, and helpful class sessions. 


To Leaders of Classes 


It is assumed that these studies will be pursued by groups in} 


classes. 

Much can be accomplished by the individual student working 
alone. More can be accomplished by groups of students work- 
ing together and correcting and broadening the results of their 


individual study by the interchange of ideas in a weekly class | 


session of not less than sixty minutes. 

The key-man of any such class is of course the leader—he 
may be a pastor—why might not any pastor count it a privilege 
to lead such a class?—or he may be a professional educator, or 
he may be simply an earnest student, chosen from among the 
group, and with no apparent advantage either in years or in 
professional training—Yourself. What a privilege is yours! 
What finer opportunity of usefulness might anyone covet than 
to lead a group of eager young folk in the earnest, constructive 
study of the teachings of Jesus? 

A first essential of the leader’s preparation is to master the 
plan of these studies. He should himself read, and advise, even 
urge, his students. to read the foreword, “To the Student.” He 
should go carefully over the whole of these outline studies 
before the work with the class is even begun, that he may 
know the end from the beginning, and the road to the end. 


A second and no less important element of the leader’s prep- 
aration is to know the subject-matter of these studies. He should 
be willing—at least, in hurried review: if possible, with some 
thoroughness—to go through these studies in advance, just as 
he will expect his students to do afterward, learning from the 
Gospels themselves what the Gospels are; and from Jesus’ teach- 
ings, what Jesus taught. 


To make possible such an effective preparation of himself 
on the leader’s part, it is well that, whenever possible, leaders 
of prospective classes should be chosen some months in advance 
of the time appointed for the class—in mid-summer, for ex- 
ample, in preparation for a fall or winter’s Bible study cam- 
paign. s 

A third element of the leader’s preparation is to understand 
and approve of the fundamental principle of these studies, 
which is:—The Bible, its own interpreter; the Bible first, and 
books about the Bible afterward. 
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The first study of the present series rapidly reviews a former 
_ text-book of similar character, “The Earliest Portrait of Jesus: 
An Inductive Study of the Gospel According to Mark,” ‘a thor- 
ough mastery of which is a splendid preparation for the present 
series. See same and pamphlet of suggestions for leaders. 
A helpful list of the briefer best books (simple yet scholarly, 
both modern and devout) for the use of both students and 
_ leaders, is given in connection with the first study. Leaders, 
~ however well informed, will find these brief and simple studies 
exceedingly helpful. Indeed, they may well be made the basis 
of all the leader’s reading. Other books of-a similar character 
are suggested in connection with succeeding studies. These 
library references and citations are intended to be used only 
after, never before, the student has given to the Gospel his own 
best efforts: they are not crutches meant to spare the student 
the labor—and profit—of independent thought; they are an of- 
fering—and “reward of merit”—to enrich the already great gains 
_ of the student who has spent the week, not with what the scholars 
' have written, but with the Great Teacher Himself and with 
his reporters and biographers. Let the leader insist on this 
order: the Bible first, a personal study of it, then what books 


_ may add. 


To the list already mentioned may be added the following 
more extended and more difficult volumes—and therefore less 
adapted to the general reader—from some of which the com- 
piler of these studies has received much help, and which will 
be of service to those leaders of classes, and pastors, who shall 
desire to make a thorough investigation of the problems that 
may arise in a study of the Gospels and the teaching of our 
Lord. They represent the ripest scholarship of to-day, are 
modern and devout, and can be found in many pastors’ and 
public libraries. But, take notice, the mere fact that any book 
is recommended in this or other lists, does not imply that the 
author of these “Studies” either accepts, or asks others to 
accept, all of its conclusions. 

Hastings, “Dictionary of the Bible,” five volumes, an acknowl- 
edged standard, ($30.00). 

“The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia,’ J. Orr, edi- 
tor; a recently announced work which the present writer has 
not had the opportunity to examine; highly recommended; con- 
servative in opinion. 
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Hastings, “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” two volumes, 
a very great work, ($12.00). ae 

Gould, “St. Mark,” in “The International Critical Commen- 
tary,” a really great commentary, ($2.50). 


Plummer, “St. Luke,” same series, ($3.00). 

Allen, “St. Mathew,” same series: largely concerned with 
critical problems, ($3.00). 

Plummer, “An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” called “the best handbook in English 
for serious study of the first Gospel,” (Buell), ($3.00). 

Wendt, “The Teaching of Jesus,” an elaborate study in two 
volumes, ($5.00); one of the masterpieces of German scholar- 
ship. 

Forrest, “The Authority of Christ,’ ($2.00). 

Garvie, “The Inner Life of Jesus,” ($2.25). 

King, “The Ethics of Jesus,” ($.60 and $1.50). 

Stalker, “The Ethics of Jesus,” ($1.75), and “The Christology 
of Jesus,” ($1.25). (These two and the preceding volume are 
based upon the Synoptic Gospels.) 

Savage, “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” ($3.50). 


Mathews, “The Messianic Hope in the New Testament,” 
($2.50), and “The Social Teaching of Jesus,” ($1.65). 


The most vital element of the leader’s preparation, it remains 
to be said, is, of course, personal and spiritual. Let him not 
neglect to pray, to saturate all his studies and his leadership with 
prayer. The most thorough, even the most daring, investigation 
of New Testament problems is not inconsistent with the most 
intense and humble prayer. If all his studies, and all the labors 
of the class, cannot ultimately be brought back into life to 
enrich it, the student’s researches, his leadership, and the author’s 
labors will have been in vain, and less than in vain. From all 
our studies of the life and words of Jesus, we ought at length 
to come back saying, like Richard Watson Gilder’s “Heathen 
Sojourning in Galilee, A. D. 32,” 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 
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-“If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 


Or, like the Twelve, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 
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PART I. THe TEacHER, AND His BiocRAPHERS AND REPORTERS 


“Were the Gospels inventions, whether mythical or conscious, 
spontaneous or purposed, they would be the most marvelous 
creations of literary art which we possess. The underlying idea 
is majestic, sublime, complex, but the history which embodies it 
is simple, sober, sane, while the person in whom and by whom 
it is realized is the most natural and human character in all 
literature.” . 
—A. M. Fairbairn. 


“The compilation of the Gospels is, next to the personal action 
of Jesus, the leading fact in the history of the origins of 
Christianity—I will even add, in the history of mankind.” 

—Renan. 


Stupy I. A Porrrarr anp Its Parnter: A Brief Survey of the 
Gospel According to St.:Mark 


“The briefest of the Gospels, 
the simplest of the books of the New Testament, 
(which) brings us nearest to the feet of the Master: 
This primitive picture of the Incarnate Life.” 
—H., B. Swete. 


“© Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.” 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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Read the Gospel according to Mark throughout, dividing its 
contents according to the following plan: 


Read 
Hirst aD ay, - conics avatitarstaaieta calisin seth otek ereiees Markel li togsoen0 
Second: Dayivina.. Be SIGs Seat erate goolac te Ree ie Bi ietoscoE4S 
hinds Days siaccmwsiekecen tac ice sealt aietets Oc lsto: 723 
Gurl MO ays cone cudepese exe faders, s SONS ae BROS 7:24 to 9:29 
Pasthe Way os ci ole ores: asked ow oa eee 9:30 to 11:19 
Sipsthe aye asta «icine aes Shae ee ees see 11:20 to 13:37 
Seventh Day: (i. . eee Senate tee pie eee aan 14: 1 to 16: 8* 


*See marginal note on 16:9. 


The use of the American Standard Version throughout these 
studies is strongly recommended. 


Questions for private study and for discussion in class 


After each day’s reading, note and write out answers or partial 
answers discovered for any of the following questions. Blank 
spaces are provided for the student’s answers. Complete the 
written work as nearly as may be possible before the class 
session. 

What is the outstanding impression which a first reading of 
this book makes upon you? 
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What is the picture of Jesus which this book gives you? 
Are you able in Mark’s narrative to trace any development or 


change either in the outward circumstances or in the method of 


Jesus’ ministry? 
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On the accompanying outline map trace the journeys of Jesus 
of which Mark’s Gospel tells is. 
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How many journeys are recorded in this gospel? 
And what more important events happened on each journey? 
Thus: 
First Journey: Nazareth, to Jordan, Wilderness, Capernaum. 
Baptism. 
Temptation. 
First Disciples. 
Complete the analysis so begun. 


How many and what miracles are particularly described in this 
Gospel? 

What impression is given of the total number of miracles which 
Jesus wrought? 
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Are any considerable sections of this Gospel given over wholiy 
to the words rather than the deeds of Jesus? Which are they? 


How many and what parables occur in this Gospel? 


What are the favorite themes of Jesus’ teaching? 

Is there any difference to be noted in the themes concerning 
which Jesus spoke in the earlier and later periods of his min- 
istry? 
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What is this writer’s favorite word? 
How many times does it occur? 


What is his favorite tense? 
Cite examples. 


What are some other means by which he gave vividness to 
what he wrote? 
Cite examples, 


Tradition asserts that this Gospel is the work of John Mark 
of Jerusalem. For his life story read Mark .14:51, 52 (?), Acts 
12-12% 25,.13 23, 13, 1536-41; Philem.\23, 24> Col. 4:10, 11; 2.Tim. 
411 1 Pet. 5:13. 

From these brief hints rebuild the fascinating story of “John 
Mark, the Youth Who Failed Once, but Won.” 
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Do the facts of Mark’s life explain any of the characteristic 
qualities of his writing? If so, how? 
Is there good reason to believe the tradition true? 
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What is the historical value of Mark’s Gospel? 


From Mark 15:21 (compare Rom. 16:13) what inference might 
be drawn as to the readers for whom this Gospel was originally 
intended ? 


Is the general character of the Gospel such as ie give to this 
supposition the color of truth? 

See also, for whatever light they may throw upon the ques- 
tion who were the Gospel’s first readers, (a) Mark 3:17, 5:41, 
7:11, 34, 10:46, 14:36, 15:22, 34; (b) Mark 7:2-4, 12:42, 13:3, 
14:12, 15:42. 
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UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


It shall be the effort of the writer of these studies in para- 
graphs bearing this heading to suggest brief supplementary 
studies, suited to younger readers; adding occasionally brief 
illustrative citations from-some of the fresher, newer literature 
upon the subjects studied. 


N. B.—These citations and library references are intended 
to be read only after the student has given to an independent 
study of the assigned Scripture portions and questions his own 
best effort, never before. 

A one-volume Bible dictionary, Hastings or the Standard, 
both of them works of considerable merit, will be found of 
great value throughout these studies. 

Valuable series of brief and inexpensive pocket-commentaries 
are “The New Century Bible’ (N. C. B.) published by Frowde; 
“The Westminster New Testament” (W. N. T.), Revell; “The 
Bible for Home and School” (H. & Sc.), Macmillan; and “The 
‘Cambridge Bible for School and College” (Camb. B.), Macmillan 
—hereafter referred to by the abbreviations indicated in brackets 

above. 

A limited but very useful reference library to accompany 
these studies might be constituted, at slight cost, as follows: 

Huck’s “Synopsis of the First Three Gospels,” pp. 171, $1.00; 
or Stevens and Burton, “A Harmony of the Gospels for Histor- 
ical Study,” pp. 263, $1.10 ppd. 

Salmond’s “St. Mark,” (N. C. B.), pp. 377, $.85 ppd. 

D. Smith, “St. Matthew,’ (W. N. T.), pp. 256, $.75 ppd.; or 
Robertson, “St. Matthew,” (H. & Sc.), pp. 294, $.70 ppd.; or 
Weston, “Matthew, the Genesis of the New Testament,” $.20 
ppd. 

Hayes, “The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written,” pp. 183, $.75; 
or Adeney, “St. Luke,” (N. C. B.), pp. 404, $.85 ppd.; or Garvie, 
“St. Luke,” (W. N. T.) pp. 384, $.75 ppd. 

Hayes, “The Synoptic Problem,” pp. 87, $.35. 

Stevens, “The Teaching of Jesus,” pp. 190, $1.10 ppd.; or 
Alexander, “The Son of Man,” pp. 380, $.70. 

It is not to be supposed that the purchase or reading of the 
books named in the above specially selected list, nor in later 
supplementary lists, is required in order to a successful use of 
these “Studies.” But a wise use of the suggested readings can 
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no doubt be made greatly to enrich the results of the student’s 
personal efforts. The earnest student will do well to learn early 
in the course what reference books are accessible to him. in 
public and private libraries: For his assistance, in case he 
should wish to buy, the number of pages and price of each book 
to which reference is made in any of these lists:are also given. 

For the present “Study,” the introduction, pp. 2-48, to Sal- 
mond’s “St. Mark,” (N. C. B.), will. be found especially helpful. 
See also articles, “John Mark,” and “The Gospel According to 
Mark,” in Bible dictionaries. 


“The general character of its narrative, so life-like, so definite 
and assured in its statements, in the case even of small things, 
points an eye-witness as directly or indirectly its author. 

“Tt is not a product of art, nor is it a work of reflection. It is 
a record of facts as they literally and really were.” 

—Salmond. 


“As the earliest Gospel, written when the facts were yet fresh 
in Peter’s memory; as the Gospel resting upon Peter’s authority, 
the authority of an eye-witness; as the Gospel which seems freest 
from afl philosophical and theological prepossessions, the second - 
Gospel is generally recognized by modern scholarship as the most 
authoritative of all the evangelical narratives. There was a 
time when it was the most neglected and the least valued of 
the Gospels. Now it ranks before all others as an _ historicai 
source and a reliable basis for all further study.” 

—Hayes. 
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STUDY II. Tue Betovep Puysician AND WHat HE WRrore: 
An Introduction to the Study of the Gospel According to Luke 


“That life beautiful had to be written into a book beautiful 


by a soul beautiful as they.” 5 
; —D. A. Hayes. 


2/ 


First Day 


Read and compare Luke 1:1-4 and Acts 1:1-5. In what respect 
are these two documents unique among the historical books of 
the New Testament? 

What important inference do you draw from these two 
dedications? 

From what is furnished you in these dedications reconstruct, 
‘so far as you can, the world in which their author wrote. 

Who, probably, was Theophilus? 
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Second Day 


In certain portions of the book of the Acts the story is told in 
the first person plural—Acts 16:10-18, 20:5 to 21:18, 27:1 to 
28:16. Hence these are known as the “We” sections of the 
book of Acts, the “travel document,” or the “diary.” 

Hunt for the pronouns “we” and “they” as applied to Paul 
and his party (a) in these sections, (b) in other portions of 
the same book. (Perhaps the gap, 21:19 to 26:32, is seeming 
rather than real—why? And quite likely this portion, too, and 
the concluding paragraphs, 28:17-31, should really be counted a 
part of the “We?” sections). 

What do you infer as to the authorship of these sections? of 
the book in which they occur? of both books? 

What of the author’s personal history do you gather from 
these passages? 
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Third Day 

This Gospel has long borne the title, “According to Luke.” 

Certain letters of Paul mention one “Luke”: read Col. 4:10-14, 
Philem. 23, 24, 2 Tim. 4:11. (2 Cor. 8:18, 19 may also contain a 
reference to Luke, only not by name.) 

From the name, his profession and the statements made con- 
cerning him, what do you infer as to this man’s nationality— 
contrast him with what you know concerning the other writers 
of the New Testament—his education, personal history and 
character ? : 

What is known concerning the development of the medical 
profession during the first Christian century ? 

Why did this physician accompany Paul? (Compare Gal. 
4:13-15, Acts 27:2, A. S. V., margin. See also Acts 16:10, 13, 
14, 17, Philem. 24.) 
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Fourth Day 


Could this physician, Luke, have been the author of these two 
documents, “the Gospel According to Luke,” and the “Acts”? 
Is there anything in the character of the book itself to make 
such a theory credible? Thus :— 

(a) Is it probable that its author was a non-Jew, a Gentile? 

(b) Is it probable that its author was a physician? What 
indication of that fact, if any, do you find? 

(c) Is it probable that its author was a friend and companion 
of Paul? What trace, if any, do you mad in this Gospel of the 
influence and thinking of Paul? 

With these questions in mind read Luke, chapters 4 and 5. 

Continue this same search in the next study. 
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Fifth Day 


What was the author’s effort and purpose in the writing of this 
Gospel? Study the dedication and preface (or “prologue,” 1:1-4) 
of his Life of Jesus, the “Gospel according to Luke.” 

How did this author prepare himself to write the story of 
Jesus’ life? 
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Sixth Day 


When, where and how had Luke, the friend and companion of 
Paul, opportunity to gather the materials of his Gospel? (Com- 
pare the “We?” sections of his Church history, the book of “the 
Acts.” Thus, 21:8, 9, 15-18, 24:27. Also Col. 4:10-14.) 

From what oral sources may he have drawn? (See above 
and Luke 2:19, 33, 51, 8:1-3, 23:8-12, 24:10.) 

What earlier written narratives is it likely he had at hand? 
(Reread Luke 4:31-44, and compare Mark 1:21-39. See also Col. 
4:10-14, Philem. 24, 2 Tim. 4:11.) 
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Seventh Day 

To the story of Jesus’ life as given in Mark’s Gospel, Luke 
adds one lengthy narrative portion, 1:5 to 2:51. Give it a name. 

Another yet more lengthy section, sometimes spoken of as 
the “travel document,’ 9:51 to 19:28, is mainly devoted to the 
teachings of Jesus loosely strung together upon a meager thread 
of narrative. Where are these teachings apparently supposed 
to have been spoken? 
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UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


D. A. Hayes’ delightful volume, “The Most Beautiful Book 
Ever Written,” (pp. 183, $.75) begins so: “Luke is one of the 
most lovable characters in all Church history. The Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke is one of the most attractive books in the world’s 
literature....Reader, have you thought you knew the Evan- 
gelist Luke?” To justify this appreciation and put us on terms 
of close acquaintance with the kindly physician of whom the 
rugged apostle to the Gentiles spoke in unwonted terms of 
affection is the aim which this writer has set himself, and in 
which effort he has signally succeeded. Read in connection 
with this study, pp. 1-67. 


Excellent brief commentaries are Garvie (W. N. T., pp. 384, 
$.75) and Adeney (N. C. B., pp. 404, $.85). 


“The Gospel of St. Luke is rightly styled ‘the most literary 
of the Gospels’ (Renan). ‘St. Luke has more literary ambition 
than his fellows’ (Sanday). He possesses the art of composi- 
tion. He knows not only how to tell a tale truthfully, but how 
to tell it with effect. He can feel contrasts and harmonies, and 
reproduce them for his readers. The way in which he tells the 
stories of the widow’s son at Nain, the sinner in Simon’s house, 
Martha and Mary at Bethany, and the walk to Emmaus, is quite 
exquisite. And one might go on giving illustrations of his 
power, until one has mentioned nearly the whole Gospel. The 
sixth century was not far from the truth when it called him a 
painter, and said that he had painted the portrait of the Virgin. 
There is no picture of her so complete as his. How lifelike 
are his sketches of Zacharias, Anna,-Zaccheus, Herod Antipas! 
And with how few touches is each done!....As the fine literary 
taste of Renan affirms, it is the most beautiful book in the 
world.” 

—Plummer. 


’ 


“Dante called Luke ‘the writer of the story of the gentle- 
ness of Christ,’ and only a gentle and lovable spirit could have 
written a story so beautiful in style and in content as this.” 

—Hayes. 
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“It is as good as certain from the subject-matter, and more 
especially from the style of this great work that its author 
was a physician by profession.” 

—Harnack. 


“Luke did not derive any of his materials from Paul, but who 
can doubt that Paul’s influence determined his choice of some 
of his materials? His universalism, if not entirely due to 
Paul, but to his Gentile birth, was confirmed by his intercourse 
with the Apostle to the Gentiles. And in his universalism we may 
include his interest in the outcasts of Jewish society, as well as 
the Gentile and the Samaritan. His interest in Samaria may 
have had an additional reason, as Harnack suggests, in his 
intimacy with Philip the Evangelist.” 


—Garvie. 
The Materials of Luke’s Gospel 
From Mark Not from Mark 
Teletoy. 225 l 
3: 1-22 3 :23-38 
4: 1-44 5: 1-11 
5:12 to 6:19 6:20 to 8: 3 
8:4 to 9:50 9:51 to 18:14 
18 :15-43 19: 1-28 
19:29 to 24:11 24 312-53 


—Adapted from Adeney. 


“One fact stands fast: the third evangelist copied the work 
of the second. Nearly three-fourths of the text of St. Mark 
‘appears again in St. Luke, and throughout almost exactly in 
the Markan order.” 3 

—Harnack. 
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STUDY III. THe Story tHe Puysician Torp: Narrative Por- 
tions of the Gospel According to St. Luke 


“This Gospel of the Saviour of Sinners.” 
—Harnack. 
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Read 


First Day, Luke 1:5 to 2:52, The Gospel of the Infancy. 

Second Day, Luke 3:1 to 5:16, The Galilean Ministry. 

Third Day, Luke 5:17 to 6:19, 7:1 to 8:21, the same, continued. 

Fourth Day, Luke 8:22 to 9:50, the same, concluded. 

Fifth Day, Luke 9:51-62, 10:1-21, 25, 38-42, 11:1, 14, 27, 29, 37, 
53, 54.12 <1. 13, 1321) O17, 22,23. 30-355 14 71-4,525, E52, 
17:11-19, 18:18-23, 31-43, 19:1-10, 28, The Perean Ministry. 

Sixth Day, Luke 19:29 to 22:38, In Jerusalem. 

Seventh Day, Luke 22:39 to 24:53, The End. 


In Each Day's Reading Note 


(a) What incidents does Luke add to our knowledge of the 
events of Jesus’ life? 


(b) What items does Luke add to Mark’s narrative of inci- 
dents recorded by them both? 


(c) What characteristic: touches in Luke’s narrative give hint 
of special interests and enthusiasms on the part of the writer? 


In Each Day's Reading Give Especial Heed 


(a) .To portions not included in the Gospel according to 
Mark. Such are Luke 1:5 to 2:52, 3:7-14, 7:1-35, 8:1-3, 9:51 to 
10:21, 10:38-42, 11:27, 12°13; 13:1, 10-17, 31-35, 14:14. 17 311-19: 
19:1-10, 39-44, 21:37, 38, 22:15, 16, 43, 44, 51, 66, 23:4-16, 27-31, 
24 :12-53. 


(b) To portions-less fully told in the Gospel according to 
Mark. Some such are Luke 4:16-30 (compare Mark 6:1-6), 
23 :32-43 (compare Mark 15:27-32). 


(c) To portions differently told in the Gospel according. to 
Mark. Some such are Luke 5:1-11 (compare Mark 1:16-20), 
7 :36-50 (compare Mark 14:3-9). 
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Pairs of Parallel or Related Accounts are 


Luke Mark 
GR GER 1: 2-11 
4: 1-15 1:12-15 
4 :16-30 6: 1-6 
4 :31-44 ; 1:21-38 
Be de 1:16-20 
Del Zntonn ono : 139) to 3519 
7 :36-50 (14: 3-9) 
8: 4-56 Sole tOmnOR4S 
9: 1-17 6: 7-46 
9:18 to 10: 1 SE27 ton OES 
Sree =23 3 :22-30 
- 18 315-34 10 :13-34 
19 :29-38 Ie -it 
19245 to 22202 I:157to 14°92 
Zo 3-25 14 :10-25 
22 :24-27 (10 :35-45) 


22:31 to 24:11 14:26 to 16: 8 
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After Each Day's Reading Write Out 

As you may be able, answers or partial answers for any of the 
following questions. Complete the written work as well as you 
can before the class session. 

What special interests and characteristic traits does the author 
of this Gospel display ? 
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What is the picture of Jesus which he has drawn for us? 
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What conception of Luke himself have you formed from the 
story which he wrote? 


Renan called the Gospel according to Luke “the most beautiful 
book ever written.’ Is the characterization just? 
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From this brief survey of his Gospel, what opinion have you 
formed concerning the fairness and accuracy of Luke as a 
historian, and of the value of the histories he wrote? 

Return to Study II and complete the answers to any of its 
questions which were left unanswered or answered only in part. 


€) 





UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


Each of the volumes mentioned in connection with the second 
study will be found of equal value for Study III. Adeney, 
“St. Luke,” pp. 3-33, gives a valuable introduction to the Gospel. 
A summary is given below of Hayes, “The Most Beautiful 
Book,” etc., pp. 68-183. 

Huck’s Ee aerate” (pp. 171, $1.00), prints in parallel ‘columns 
for easy comparison the text of the first three Gospels. “A 
Harmony of the Gospels,’ by Stevens and Burton (pp. 283, 
$1.10) does the same for all four Gospels. Either volume will 
be found immensely helpful in connection with. this and all the 
studies that follow. 

Ramsay, “St. Paul the Traveler,” pp. 1-22, “The Church in the 
Roman Empire,” ch. II-VII, argues, with especial reference to 
the book of the Acts, the painstaking accuracy of Luke as an 
historian. See also the same writer’s later work, “Luke, the 
Physician,” ($1.50). 


The Gospel according to Luke is 
“The Gospel for the Gentiles, 
The Gospel of an Educated Man, 
The Gospel of the Physician, 
The Gospel of Childhood, 
The Gospel of Womanhood, 
The Gospel for the Poor, 
The Gospel for the Outcasts, 
The Pauline Gospel, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, Our Brother Man, 
The Gospel of Praise.” —Hayes. 


“St. Luke writes absolutely without bias; or, rather, he is 
biased in one direction only—his one object is to prove that our 
Lord-is the Divine Saviour, and to show forth his saving power 
in his history and in the working of his spirit (in the mission of the 
apostles among the Gentiles, in contrast to the stubborn Jews).” 

: —Harnack. 


“Mark derived his materials from Peter. Luke exhibits the 
spirit of Paul. 

“More than any of the other evangelists St. Luke brings 
before his readers the subject of prayer. On seven occasions 
is Luke alone in recording that Jesus prayed.” 

—Plummer. 
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STUDY IV. Tue Tax-Coiiectror anp His MEMorIES OF THE 
Great TEACHER: Narrative Portions of the Gospel 
According to Matthew 


“A grand old granitic book, 
immeasurably effective because it is nature itself.” 
—Keim. 


“A catholic Gospel, that is to say, 
a Gospel destined and fitted for all manner of believers.” 
—Jiilicher. 


“The most important book of Christianity— 
the most important book that has ever been written.” ; 
; —Renan. 
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Read 


First Day, Matt. 1:1 to 4:17, Beginnings. 
Second Day, Matt. 4:18-25, 8:1 to 9:17, In Galilee: Good Tidings 


of the Kingdom. 
Third Day, Matt. 9:18 to 10:4, 11:1-18, 12:1-50, 13:54 to 15:20, 


In Galilee: Busy Days of Ministry. 
Fourth Day, Matt. 15:21 to 18:6, In Galilee, Pheenicia and Syria: 


Anticipations of the End. 
Fifth Day, Matt. 19:1 to 21:17, Through Perea to Jerusalem. 
Sixth Day, Matt. 26:1 to 27:61, The Tragedy. 
Seventh Day, Matt. 27 :62 to 28:20, The Triumph. 


A considerable portion of this Gospel does little more than 
reproduce the narratives with which we have already grown 
familiar in the pages of Mark or Luke or both. Eg., with Matt. 
¢:18-22 compare Mark 1:16-20, Luke 5:2-11. 


A few brief passages tell of events unrecorded by either Mark 
or Luke. Such are 1:18-25, 2:1-23, 17:24-27, 27:3-10, 62-66, 
28:11-20 and, perhaps, 9:27-34 (but compare 20 :29-34, 12 :22-24 
and their parallels). Of how great importance are these addi- 
tions to the narrative? 


Other sections add significant details to the common narrative. 
Such are Matt. 4:23-25 (compare Mark 1:39, Luke 4:44), 
14 :28-33, 21 :14-17, 26:25, 27:24, 25, 52, 53. 

Or they differ as to details: Eg. Matt. 9:18-26 (compare Mark 
5 :21-43, Luke 8:40-56). 


Or they betray a special interest of the narrator: Eg., Matt. 
1:1 (compare Mark 1:1, Luke 1:1-4), 1:1-17 (compare Luke 
3 :23-38), 4:12-17 (compare Mark 1:14, 15, Luke 4:14, 15), 
8:14-17 (compare Mark 1:29-34, Luke 4 :38-41). 


In Connection With Each Day’s Reading 


Note and write out answers or part answers discovered for 
any of the following questions. Complete written work, if 
possible, before the class session. 
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What special interests of the Gospel writer does our “Gospel 
according to St. Matthew” display? 
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What frequently recurring phrase is especially characteristic 
of this Gospel? 

How many times does it occur? 

What similar phrase is used by Mark and Luke? 

With what national hope is each phrase identified? 
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Count the quotations from the Old Testament, leaving out of 
the count Jesus’ use of the Jewish Scriptures: i. e., how many 
times does the author himself appeal to the Old Testament to 
illustrate or confirm the story he has to tell? (“That it might 
be fulfilled,’ means what?) . 

What inference do you draw as to this Gospel’s origin and 
destination ? 

Are there any other evidences to sustain the same inference? 
What? 

Is the outlook of the book broadly Christian or narrowly 
Jewish? 


Se) 


Matt. 9:9-17 (compare Mark 2:13-22, Luke 5:27-39) and 10:3 


(compare Mark 3:16-19, Luke 6:14-16), tell the story of the call- 
ing and choice of a tax-collector named Levi Matthew. To him 
tradition ascribes the authorship of a collection of the sayings 
(literally, “oracles”; perhaps some narrative is meant to be 
understood as included, compare Rom. 3:2) of Jesus, or even, 
as a slightly later tradition asserts, of the Gospel itself. 

Is it likely, in view of the character of the book itself, its 
special interests, convictions and other distinctive traits, that the 
Gospel which we know by Matthew’s name is, or that it includes 
what he wrote, or what he told of his personal memories of the 
Great Teacher? 

As we read its record of the things which Jesus spoke, may 
we receive them as in some true sense the reminiscence of one 
who heard him? 
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What is the unique worth to us of the Gospel according -to 
Matthew? 


Renan pronounced this Gospel “the most important book ever 
written.” Is the characterization just? 

Memorize Matt. 4:17, 16:21. Note how aptly these similar but 
contrasted statements emphasize the development already marked 
in the circumstances, method and message of Jesus’ ministry. 


UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


Of especial value among the briefer commentaries upon the 
Gospel according to Matthew are those by David Smith (W. N. 
Ts Dp. 250; 9:79) and by A. T. Robertson (Hi. & sc, pp. 294; 
$.70). Each of these volumes has a valuable introduction, Smith 
of twelve pages and very simple, Robertson of forty-eight pages, 
of which pp. 25-37 are helpful for the present study. President 
Weston’s excellent little book, “Matthew, the Genesis of the 
New Testament,” ($.20), will be found helpful. Horton’s “A 
Devotional Commentary on St. Matthew,” ($1.00), is designed to 
be a help to-an intelligent devotional reading of the Gospel, 


This Gospel has been variously characterized as 
The Gospel of Fulfillment, 
The Gospel of the Teachings, 
The Gospel of the Church. Why? 


The time-order of the writing of the first three Gospels is 
probably not as we have studied them (see foreword: To the 
Student), but substantially as follows: Mark, Matthew, Luke. 
Certain portions of Matthew’s Gospel (which are they?) may, 
however, be equally old, or even oider than the narrative of 
St. Mark. 


“Tn no case is the title to a book of the New Testament part 
of the original document. It was in all cases added by a copyist.” 
—Plummer. 


“How did our Gospel. come to be associated with St. Matthew? 
....The fact would be adequately met by the supposition that the 
evangelist was a disciple of the Apostle. It would be nothing 
strange that he should ascribe his book to his master. That 
was the ancient custom. The evangelist was content to be made 
of no reputation and let his work be ascribed to his master 
who had taught him all he knew. He made it his special 
aim to record the teachings of Jesus. 
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“The date of our Gospel is disputed. It is probably imme- 
diately after the fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. On the eve of 
the disaster the Christians in Jerusalem had retreated to Pella in 
Perea and the evangelist may have been one of the refugees 
who watched the progress of the tragedy from their haven of 
security. He seized the opportunity of appealing on behalf 
of Christianity to his distressed. countrymen—not the Palestin- 
ians merely, else he would not have needed to interpret Hebrew 
expressions (1:23, 27:33), but all the widely scattered citizens 
-of the sacred commonwealth. And this is the aim of his book— 
to commend Jesus as the Messiah and win them to faith.” 

—D. Smith. 


“The Gospel of St. Matthew was written as an apology against 
the objections and calumnies of the Jews, which were soon also 
adopted by the Gentiles. This evangelist alone has a distinct 
interest in our Lord’s teaching as such; he instructs, he proves, 
and all the while he keeps the Church well in the foreground.” 

—Harnack. 


“Two of the authors stand out in the light of history—St. 
Mark and St. Luke, the companions of St. Paul. It is not to be 
wondered at that we do not know the real name of the third 
writer; for the gospel of St. Matthew is not in the least a 
book which reflects the views of one man or of a small circle. 
It was compiled for the use of the Church. It may be called 
the first liturgical book of the Christian Church, in the first 
place of the Church in Palestine.” —Harnack. 


“The Gospel of Matthew is three-fourths sayings of Jesus.” 
—Robertson. 


“It is possible—indeed, it is highly probable—that the sayings 
of Christ, which the evangelist got from the translation of St. 
Matthew’s Logia (oracles), and which form such a large portion 
of the Gospel, are the very earliest information which we possess 
respecting our Lord’s teaching. In them we get back nearest 
to Him, of whom those sent to arrest him testified: ‘Never man 


thus spake.’” —Plummer. 
“Better security that these sayings were really uttered by 
Christ Himself we could hardly desire.” —W. C. Allen. 
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“The world could not spare the Sermon on the Mount, as 
Matthew alone has recorded it. We prize the birth and infancy 
history of the first chapters, and the parables of the tares, the 
hid treasure, the pearl of great price and the ten virgins, and 
the talents, and the two sons, and the other peculiar portions 
of this narrative. The Gospel has been of incalculable blessing 
to all the nations, and it will be such to the end of time.” 

—D. A. Hayes. 
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SLUDY. Vi, THREE PAINTERS, ONE Portrait: An Introduction 
to the Study of the Synoptic Problem 


“Tt is of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, 
is not historical— 


~Who among His disciples or among their proselytes was capable 


of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, 
or of imagining the life and character revealed in the Gos- 
pels? 
Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee, 
as certainly not. St. Paul.” 
—John Stuart Mill, 


First Day 


How closely does Luke’s Gospel follow, or how widely does it 
diverge from the general outline of the narrative in the Gospel 
by Mark? (See Study III, Table of Parallelisms). 

How closely does Matthew’s Gospel follow, or how widely does 
it diverge from the general. outline of the narrative in the 
Gospel by Mark? by Luke? (See Study IV). 

’ The first three Gospels are called the “Synoptic Gospels.” Why? 

Which of the first three Gospels does each of the other two 
seem more closely to follow, or even to build upon? 

Attempts to construct a harmony of the Gospels (see pp. 7-11 
of Huck’s “Synopsis,” or pp. 3-14 of Stevens and Burton’s 
“Harmony”) are commonly based upon the Gospel of Mark. 
Why? 
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Second Day 


If neither of the first three Gospels undertakes to give an 
exhaustive account of the events of Jesus’ life, why then the 
similarity in the selection of their materials? e. g., 

How many and what miracles are particularly described in the 
Gospel by Mark? by Matthew? by Luke? 

List the same in three columns, showing clearly which are 
common to all three Gospels, which to any two, and which are 
to be found recorded in one Gospel only. 

What impression is given in each ‘!dspel of the number of 
unrecorded miracles? 

Why, then, do not the Gospel writers differ more widely in 
their selection of miracle stories? 

How much of Mark’s material is peculiar to himself, i. e., is 
found in the pages of his Gospel only? 

And how much does he share with Matthew, or Luke, or both? 

Similarly, how much of Matthew’s material, and of Luke’s, 
is peculiar to himself, and how much is shared? (Attempt only a 
general estimate.) 
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Third Day 


To how minute details of historic fact, and even of language 
used, does the family likeness of the first three Gospels extend? 
Eg., compare ; 


Mark Matthew Luke 
10 :17-22 19-16-22 18 :18-23 
Zoe 9: 6 5 :24 


Still more striking is the preservation of an unnatural order in 
each of the following pairs of parallel passages: 


Mark Matthew Luke 

6 :14-29 14: 1-12 (9 :7-9, 3:19, 20) 
14: 1-9 26: 1-13 (Cp. John 12:1) 
eh 3 (8:29) 8:28, 29 


How is such similarity of detail to be accounted for? See 
also Mark 13:14, Matt. 24:15. a 

Is the seeming dependence of two of the Synoptic Gospels 
upon the third only seeming, or is it real? 





Fourth Day 


How extensive are the differences of the parallel accounts of 
_ one event? For typical exampies see 


Mark Matthew Luke 
Pest 1:26, 224 
4: 1-11 4: 1-13 
Sea 6:17 

= 8: 5- 8 7: 1-7 

S25 9:18 

6:19, 20 14: 5, (9) 

9: 2-4 i 7elacs 9 :28-32 

10:46 20 :29, 30 18 :33 

12 :28-3: 22 :34-40 (10 :25-37) 


es 


Especially noteworthy are the differences in the accounts of the 
fishers’ call, and the anointing: 


Mark Matthew Luke John 
1:16-20 4 :18-22 5: 1-11 (21:1-14, 1:35-42) 
14: 3-9 26: 6-13 (7 :36-50) 1£:55 to 12:1 


How may these differences have arisen? 
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Fifth Day 


To account for the observed similarities and differences of the 
Synoptic Gospels has been one of the most alluring, and yet one 
of the most baffling, problems of New Testament scholarship— 
though perhaps the main outlines of the solution are now fairly 
“well established. What theory, or explanation of these facts, can 
you suggest? 
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Seventh Day 


Do the Synoptic Gospels present one consistent narrative, one 
consistent portrait of Jesus, and one consistent report of his 
teaching? 

If so what are the outstanding facts of that narrative? 
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What are the outstanding themes of that teaching? 
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UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


A Gospel harmony—Huck’s “Synopsis” or Stevens and Burton 
—will be found an indispensable aid for any comparative study 
of the Gospels. Some other valuable helps are 


Hayes’ “The Synoptic Problem,” (pp. 87, $.35), a remark- 
ably brief, clear, sane, satisfactory summing up of the whole 
situation. 


_ Introductions to Commentaries, 
On Mark, Salmond (N. C. B.), pp. 15-18. 
On Matthew, Smith (W. N. T.), pp. 1-12. 
Robertson (H. & Sc.), pp. 1-25. 
On Luke, Garvie (W. N. T.), pp. 10-27. 
Adeney (N. C. B.), pp. 24-30. 


D. Smith, “The Days of His Flesh,” Introductory Essay, “The 
Evangelic Records,” pp. xiii-xlvii. 


Volumes of “Introduction to the New Testament,” 

Peake (pp. 242, $.75), pp. 101-135. 

Dods (pp. 247, $.75), pp. 1-42. 

Bacon, (pp. 285, $1.10), pp. 175-224. 

McClymont, “The New Testament and Its Writers,” ($.40). 
Holdsworth’s “Gospel Origins,” (pp. 209, $.75). 


Articles, “Mark,” “Matthew,” “Luke,” “Gospels,” “Logia,” etc. 
in Bible dictionaries. 


A Comparison of the General Framework of the First and 
Second Gospels 


Mark Matthew 
po deeed=13 ..Introduction to the Gospel.. 3:1 to 4:11 
MSTePiTOn (OLS. petctetetec: Ministry in Galilee...... 4:12 to 13:58 
6:14 to 9:50 .Ministry in the Neighborhood. 14: 1 to 18:35 
10: 1-52 Journey thru Pereato Jerusalem 19: 1 to 20:34 


11: 1 to 16: 8 ....Last Week in Jerusalem.... 21: 1 to 28: 8 
—From Plummer, “St. Matthew.” 


Westcott (“Introduction to Gospels”) represents the contents 
of the several Gospels, the peculiarities of each, and its coin- 


a7 # 


cidences with one or more of the others, in a table of percentages, 


as follows: 
Peculiarities Coincidences 


Fok Sy MRT ce ek ok RN ete 7 93 
Storia tihiewwal sass econo eres 42 58 
Seale hee en MP len A Sn DS 59 41 
(Si Noha Sos ae ee ee 92 8) 


“The one solid result of literary criticism, viz., the priority of 
the second to the other two Synoptic Gospels.” 
—W. C. Allen. 


“The outline of Mark is the very spinal column of the entire 
Gospel tradition.” 
—Bacon. 


“The Gospel of St. Mark, conspicuous for its vivid simplicity, 
seems to be the most direct representative of the first evangelic 
tradition, the common foundation on which the others were 
reared.” 

—Westcott. 


Plummer summarizes possible theories, and states assured re- 
sults, as follows: “(1) Both the compiler of Matthew and ‘the 
beloved physician’ may have used the same collection of utter- 
ances, translated from the Hebrew of St. Matthew the Apostle. 
(2) St. Luke may have used a collection similar to the one used 
by the compiler, but varying somewhat from it. (3) Each may 
have used several such collections, having a good deal of com- 
mon material; and St. Luke knew of the existence of many 
such documents. (4) Each may have drawn from oral traditions, 
which to a large extent had become stereotyped. (5) St. Luke 
may have seen the Gospel according to Matthew. With our 
present knowledge, certainty is impossible. ; 

“That St. Luke and the compiler of Matthew used Mark, 
pretty nearly as we have it, is certain; and that each used ma- 
terials which the other did not use, and perhaps did not know, 
is also certain. Beyond this, all is more or less reasonable 
conjecture.” ; 


“The Synoptic Gospels are, I think, historical sources for 
Christ’s life of nearly equal value, and the reader is, I believe, 
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in large measure, in immediate touch with the acts and words 
of the historical Christ. The impression which he obtains of the 
Person of the Lord from one Gospel is, with very slight reser- 
vation, the same as that which is given him by another. 


“It will, I believe, be found that the scientific investigation 
of the Gospels, upon the best historical methods which the 
future can ever give us, will lead to results which will in large 
part coincide with the old conservative and traditional intui- 
tions. 


“Nothing will so reassure the faith of the younger generation 
of thoughtful men as the discovery that the Gospels, when 
studied and interpreted along the lines of ordinary historical 
research, still present to our love and adoration the figure of 
the divine Saviour, and that the efforts to prove the Gospels to 
be late and legendary growths are in large measure a failure, 
because they start from unscientific presuppositions, and employ 


unscientific methods of historical inquiry.” 
—W. C. Allen. 


“There is no incongruity between the picture drawn by one 
evangelist and the picture drawn by another. 

“For there rested upon the eager-hearted fisherman, telling 
to some group of simple souls what Jesus did, the directing 
spirit of truth. With equal force, with a like immediacy, that 
same spirit guided and governed the young man who listened 
to the preacher, and wrote down all that he could remember 
of what the preacher said. Away in humble homes men spoke 
of what the Master said; gentle women recalled His wondrous 
grace, and over their meditations the same spirit brooded, cre- 
ating the one impression, framing the one figure which was to 
command the adoration of the world. Later on the Church 
took up the work. This evangelist or that set himself to select 
what was worthy to abide, and to discard the manifold accre- 
tions which threatened to conceal or to disfigure. Later still 
in the councils of the Church men considered what books should 
be accepted as sacred Scriptures, as the Gospel of the living God. 
Over their deliberations the same Holy Spirit presided, and 
because of his continued ministry we discover to-day in the 
Gospels this marvelous unity of thought and purpose, and stand 
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face to face at last with one Person human and divine, in 


knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life.” 
—Holdsworth. 


“The searching and remorseless criticism to which the Gospel 
narratives are being subjected, will leave the Gospels as books 
exactly where they are. It is a curious illusion that criticism 
can take away our Bible. There it is, when criticism has done 
its task, the same vital and life-giving literature as before.” 

—Horton. 


From the study of the Gospels as the sources of our knowledge 
of the teaching of Jesus, we turn now to the teaching itself. 

Students desiring to pursue further their study of the life of 
Jesus will do well to consult 

Sanday, “Outlines of the Life of Christ,” ($.60). 

D. Smith, “The Days of His Flesh,” (pp. xlvii and 549, $2. 00), 
the most important of recent “Lives of Christ.” 
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Va 


PART We THE, TEACHING 


“One of the strongest pieces of evidence in favor of Chris- 
tianity is the absence from the biography of Christ of any , 
doctrine which the subsequent growth of human knowledge— 
whether in natural science, ethics, political economy or else- 
where—has had to discount.” 

—George John Romanes. 


“T have a life with Christ to live, 
But ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 

Of this or that book’s date? 
I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die;- 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


“Nay rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about— 
Questioning of life and death and sin— 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 

‘Come unto me, and rest: 

Believe me, and be blest!’” 

—John Campbell Shairp. 
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STUDY VI. Tue Mountain TeEacutnc: An Introduction to 
the Study of the Sermon on the Mount 


“And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying—” 
—Matthew. 


“When Jesus opened his mouth, his new society was in the 
air. When he ceased, every one knew its nature, and also on 
what terms a man might belong to it.” 

“Ian Maclaren” (J. Watson). _ 


“Kyery one that heareth these words of mine, and doeth 
them’’— —Jesus. 


“Saviour and Master, these sayings of thine, 

Help me to make them doings of mine.” 

: —Cited by Horton. 

“They were astonished at his teaching; 

for he taught them as having authority.” 
—John Mark. 


“Across the sea, along the shore, 

In numbers ever more and more, 

From lonely hut and busy town, 

The valley through, the mountain down, 
What was it ye went out to see, 

Ye silly folk of Galilee? 

The reed that in the wind doth shake? 
The weed that washes in the lake? 


““A teacher’? Rather seek the feet 
Of those who sit in Moses’ seat. 
Go, humbly seek, and bow to them 
Far off in great Jerusalem. 

What was it ye came here to note? 
A young man preaching in a boat? 


“*A prophet’! Boys, and women weak! 
Declare—and cease to rave— 
Whence is it He hath learnt to speak? 
Say, who His doctrine gave? 
‘A prophet’? Prophet wherefore He 
Of all in Israel’s tribes? 
‘He speaketh with authority 
And not as do the scribes?” 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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Lengthy sections in our first three gospels wholly given over to 
the teaching of Jesus are 

1. Mark 4:1-34, Matt. 13:1-53, Luke 8:4-18 Parables by the 
Sea. 

2. Mark 11:20 to 13:37, Matt. 21:18 to 25:46, Luke 20:1 to 
21:36, The Great Day of Controversy. 

3. Matt. 5, 6, 7, partially paralleled by Luke 6:20-49, The Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

4. Matt. 10:5-24, The Charge to the Twelve. 

5. Quite as remarkable is the very lengthy section, Luke 
9:51 to 19:28, partially paralleled by Mark 7:1 to 10:45, Matt. 
19:1 to 20:28, The Perean Ministry, a collection of teachings 
loosely strung together upon a meager thread of narrative (9:51, 
OPUS Sie lon2Z, 7 ASS so, 19e We 2829)" and frequently 
connected with some incident which is said to have called them 
foucuee(tnuse Oo/. LOR sl ge2o, Li leo 14: 37, 12213-1315 23. 
14:1, 25, 15:1, 2, 17:5, 20, 18:15, 18, 19:11), though quite as often 
no connection is discernible among the teachings grouped to- 
gether, nor with the incident with which they are associated. 

6. A somewhat similar, though less important, grouping is 
Mark 2:1 to 3:35, Occasions of Offense. 

These longer masses of teaching material, together with shorter 
sections and occasional teachings dispersed throughout the narra- 
tive portions, notably of Matthew’s and Luke’s Gospels, are the 
sources from which we derive the materials for a study of 
the teachings of Jesus. 

One of these sections is so evidently designed as an introduc- 
tion to the teachings of Jesus, that we shall do well to begin 
with a study of this particular section, THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount. 


First Day 


Read Matthew 5, 6, 7, “The Sermon on the Mount.” 
What is the theme of this discourse? (Compare 4:23), 
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Second Day 


When, probably, was the Sermon on the Mount spoken? 
Compare the setting in Luke’s narrative of 6:20-49. 

Why is the “Sermon” placed by Matthew at the very beginning 
of Jesus’ public ministry? 

What incident serves in Luke’s narrative as a first public 
declaration of his principles? 

What position does this incident occupy in the narratives of 
Mark and Matthew? 


» 


Third Day 


Few pieces of literature are more easily capable of topical 
analysis than the Sermon on the Mount. 

Thus, 5:3-12 are clearly one definite whole. By what name 
is this section generally known? The name means what? What 
part does this passage play in the plan of the Sermon? 

5 :13-16, another well-marked division, is evidently closely con- 
nected with the preceding section, the two together constituting 
one of the major divisions of the Sermon. What is the theme 
of this section, and of vs. 3-16 considered as a whole? 

5:17 replies to a false accusation and 5:20 states Jesus’ own 
position. Five specific applications are made of the general prin- 
ciple: what are they? Taken together with the general state- 
ment that precedes, these constitute a second major division 
of the Sermon. 

6:1 introduces another major division with three well-defined 
subdivisions. 

What is the theme of 6:19-34? 

What themes are treated in the seventh chapter? and what 
space is given to each? Is there a unifying thought connecting 
the various themes of this chapter? 

With the help of these hints complete the topical analysis of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Fourth and Fifth Days 


Read Luke 6:20-49, “The Sermon on the Plain’ (A. S. V., 
“level place,” note vs. 12, 17). 

What material does this discourse contain that is lacking in 
Matthew’s report of the “Sermon on the Mount”? (With Luke 
6:39, compare Matt. 15:14. With Luke 6:40 compare Matt. 10: 
24, 25.) 

What portion of Matthew’s “Sermon” does Luke omit? 

What material do the two reports possess in common? 

What notable differences are there in these two reports of the 
material common to them both? 

Do these differences agree with the general character of the 
two Gospels? 

Are the two records varying reports of one and the same 
teaching ? ; 

If so, which is, likely, the more accurate record of Jesus’ 
words? 
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Sixth and Seventh Days 


Are Matthew 5, 6, 7, the record of one discourse, or an orderly 
compilation of teachings spoken on various occasions ? 

Or are they the record of a single discourse to which 
have been added teachings spoken on other occasions? 


(With Matt. 6: 7-15, 7:7-12 compare Luke 11: 1-13 
6 :25-34 12 :13-34 
7:13, 14 13 :23, 24 
Sole oe Mark 10:2-12, Matt. 19:3-12 
- 6:14, 15 Matt. 18 :21-35) 
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UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


Of especial helpfulness for this and the succeeding study is 
an article, “The Sermon on the Mount,” by Votaw, in Hastings’ 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” extra volume. 

See also King, “The Ethics of Jesus,” pp. 191-203, (pp. 291, 
$.60 and $1.50). 


“It is the prevailing opinion among New Testament scholars 
that.in Matthew, chapters v‘to vii, we have an account of a 
discourse actually delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance 
of which are here preserved.” 

—Votaw. 


“There can be little doubt that this discourse (Luke 6:20-49), 
which Luke seems to place on the plain (ver. 17) rather than on 
the mount, is identical with the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
5-7). It is very much shorter, for on the one hand, Luke omits 
all that was not of interest to Gentiles, as defining the relation 
of the Gospel to Judaism; and on the other, Matthew, as is 
his wont, gathers together utterances that do not belong to the 
same occasion. That Jesus did at this crisis of his ministry de- 
liver a more formal discourse than was his usual custom seems 
beyond question.” 

—Garvie. 


“The first evangelist has woven several discourses into one, 
and placed it at the beginning of his Gospel, as a sample of the 
Lord’s teaching.” 

—D, Smith. 


(See this author’s “St. Matthew,” pp. 7, 8, or his “Days of His 
Flesh,” pp. xx, xxi, for fuller statement. ) 


“The examination of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were generally grouped 
with the historical remains of some great discourse. The added 
matter is just as valuable as the nucleus matter, being equally 
the authentic utterances of Jesus.” 

—Votaw. 

Theme of the Sermon— 


King: “The Principles of the Kingdom Set Forth in Contrast. 


with the Spirit of the Times.” 
Votaw: “The Ideal Life.” 
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STUDY VII. Tur Mounvrarn Tracuine, Concluded: The Mes- 
sage of the Sermon on the Mount, and the Ethics of Jesus 


“We all must know many persons who would pass as good 
Christians. by the Sermon, and be cast out by the creeds, and 
many to whom the creeds are a broad way and the Sermon is 


a very strait gate.” 
“Tan Maclaren” (J. Watson). 


“And |] remember still 
The words, and from whence they came— 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will. 
And him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the cornfield’s waving gold 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 

* * * * * * * 
“And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone 
To the centuries that shall be. 
From all vain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that overflows, 

* * * * * * * 
“Poor sad humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary round it came, 
Unto the simple thought 
By the great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still— 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 

“The Golden Legend,’ H. W. Longfellow. 
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First Day 


What are the eight elements of the ideal character enumerated 
in Matthew 5:3-12? What is the exact significance of each? 

“Blessed,” in what sense, and why? Compare Matt. 11:6, 
13:16, 17:17, Luke 10:23, 11:27, 28, 12:37, 38, 43, 14:15, John 
13:17, James 1:12, 1 Pet. 3:14, 4:14, Rev. 1:3, 14:13, 16:15, etc. 
Compare also Matt. 5:12, Acts 5:41, Rom. 5:3, Col. 1:11, 24, 
James 1:2, etc. 

What is the nature of the blessedness promised to each type of 
character? Is it the blessedness of present possession, or of 
' future prospect? 


For further light on Jesus’ ideal read 


Mark Matthew Luke 
9 :33-37 1821-55 9 :46-48 
10 :13-15 19 :13-15 18:15-17 


(Note: As here, so commonly ii this and succeeding studies 
the parallel reports of each teaching will be noted. Not all need 
always be read. But comparison will almost always be profit- 
able.) 

Do the Beatitudes present a complete statement of the Chris- 
tian ideal? 

Read, and compare with Matt. 5:3-12, Luke 6:20-26. Are the 
two conceptions of Jesus’ ideal mutually antagonistic ? 

What responsibility is the disciple unable to evade? And how 
is the ideal character to propagate itself? Matt. 5:13-16. 


$2, 








Second Day 


What is the attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testament 
morality? Read Matt. 5:17-48, Luke 6 :27-36. 

What is his own demand? 

Does he enact legislation, or does he state an ideal? 

Is the morality of 5:22, 32, 37, 39-42, 44, 48 a practicable 
morality ? 

With Matt. 5:29, 30, compare Mark 9:43-50, Matt. 18:6-9. 
What do these strong sayings mean? What of the morality of 
an attempt literally to apply them? 

On what ground, if at all, Matt. 5:31, 32, does Jesus permit 
of exception to his prohibition of divorce? Why? Compare 
Luke 16:18. See also Mark 10:2-12, Matt. 19:3-12. What phase 
of the divorce evil did Jesus especially condemn? ‘To safeguard 
what interest was the practice forbidden? Is Jesus’ prohibition 
a practicable standard for civil law? for private morality? 

“Neither...nor,” 5:34-36. What petty casuistry is here con- 
demned? With vs. 37, compare James 5:12, the words of “the 
Lord’s brother”: have we here another reminiscence of the 
Master’s teaching? Does Jesus’ teaching allow a place for the 
“necessary” and “justifiable” lie? 

Does Matt. 5:38-42 deny the rights of political revolution and 
self-defense? Which is the more “impossible” commandment, vs. 
39 or vs. 44? 

With 5:48 compare Luke’s interpretation of its meaning, 6:38. 

Read once more Matt. 5:17-48, Luke 6:27-36. What are the 
marks of the morality which Jesus commends? 
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Third Day 


For further light upon Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testa- 
ment Legislation and the traditional interpretation thereof, read 


Mark Matthew Luke 

DDE Ry SAS 12: 1-14 6: 1-11 The Law of the Sabbath 
13 :10-17 
14: 1-6 

Fel=23 15: 1-20 The Ritual Law 

11 :15-17 21 :12-14 19 :45-48 Temple and Synagogue 
2:49 
4:15, 16 


What elements in the Old Testament legislation did Jesus 
regard as outgrown and to be abandoned? 

What elements did he cherish and expand? 

In the light of his own habit interpret his words, Matt. 5 :17-20. 
Are they justified? 

Read Matt. 7:12. Note the setting given this saying in Luke 
6:27-35. 

Read and compare Mark 12:28-34, Matt. 22:34-40, Luke 10: 
25-28, a summary of human obligation. Do these passages 
recommend a glorious but impossible ideal, or is the standard 
they set a practicable requirement? 
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Fourth Day 


Read Matt. 6:1-18, Jesus’ account of the worship acceptable to 
God. 

-For a briefer form of the model prayer, Matt. 6:9-13, see 
Luke 11:1-4. Note the setting in each Gospel? Is there an 
especial aptness in either? What does this suggestive pattern 
teach us regarding prayer? 

Are Matt. 6:14, 15, a refusal to forgive, or do they state a 
moral incapacity to receive forgiveness on the part of the un- 
forgiving soul? Read and compare Matt. 18 :21-35. ‘ 

Read for further light on Jesus’ attitude toward 


Giving: 
Mark Matthew Luke 
12 :41-44 ZA: Io4 
11:41, 42 
12:33, 34 
10:21 19:21 18 :22 
Prayer: 
12 :38-40 20 :45-47 
18: 9-14 
The Stated Fast: 
~ 2:18-22 9 :14-17 5 :33-39 


What class or party did Jesus point out as the type of an in- 
sincere and unacceptable piety? Matt. 5:20, 6:2, 5, 16. Read also 
Matt. 23:1-33. What were the virtues, and what the defects, of 
Pharisaic piety? 

What are the marks of the piety which Jesus commends? 


Galversity of Sowmern Galifernia Library 
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Fifth Day 


What spirit is reproved by Matt. 6:19-34, Luke 11:34-36, 12: 
22-34, 16:13? 

Is any provision for future need forbidden? 

“Why is it so difficult to strive at the same time for wealth 
and for spiritual excellence?” (Jenks, “Social Significance.” ) 

What does Jesus teach regarding the nature and extent of 
Providence, “the Father’s care”? 

“Your Father:”’ list and study the occurrences of the name 
in Matt. 5, 6,7. What did Jesus mean by the Divine Fatherhood? 
What prominence had it in his teaching? For the application of 
the. truth implied in the name, read Matt. 6:32, Luke 11:11-13, 
15 :11-32. 

What has been the influence upon theology and life of Jesus’ 
conception of the Divine Fatherhood? 

Is the Sermon on the Mount ethical, or doctrinal? 
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Sixth Day 


What judgment of others, Matt. 7:1-5, Luke 6:37-42, is neces- 
sary and right? What judgment is condemned? Concerning 
whom ought our judgments to be severe? (Read also Matt. 18: 
15-17, 21,'22, Luke 17:3, 4.) 

What is forbidden in Matt. 7:6, and why? Compare 10:14, 15. 

With Matt. 7:7-11 compare Luke 11:9-13, how broad is the 
permission and the promise? Note especially Luke 11:13. For 
further light upon the answer to prayer read 


Mark Matthew Luke 
11 :20-25 21 :18-22 
17 :19, 20 eS 
18: 1-8 
18 :19, 20 


Note the intolerance of Jesus: Matt. 7:13, 14, Luke 13:23, 24. 
Compare the setting of this teaching in the two Gospels. Is its 
spirit really intolerant? (Read Matt. 7:15-23, 12:33-35, Luke . 
6 :43-46, 13:26, 27.) 

Read Matty 7:15-27, Luke 6:43-49. Note Luke’s fine rendering, 
6:48, “digged and went deep.” “Doeth, doeth not’—a familiar 
emphasis in Jesus’ teaching; read 


Mark Matthew Luke 

3731-35 12 :46-50 8 :19-21 
11:27, 28 
13 :23-30 


21 :28-31 
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Seventh Day 


What portions of Matt. 5, 6, 7, if any, seem to you to be accre- 
tions to (i. e., teachings spoken on other occasions, but added to, 
and included in Matthew’s report of) Jesus’ discourse spoken ‘on 
the mount? 

Is the Sermon on the Mount a sufficient creed for Christén- 
dom? ‘ 

Is the Sermon on the Mount a complete code of Christian duty 
and obligation? 
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UNDER THE LIBRARY LAMP 


Helpful interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount are 
given by 

Votaw, article, “Sermon on the Mount,” Hastings D. B., extra 
volume. © ; 

King, “The Ethics of Jesus,” pp. 204-266. 

McAfee, “Studies in the Sermon on the Mount,” ($.60). 

Gore, “The Sermon on the Mount,” ($.60). 

See also 

Smith, “The Days of His Flesh,” pp. 94-105, 157-175, 291-295. 

Lees, “The King’s Way.” 

Meyer, “The Directory of the Devout Life,” ($1.00). 

Dods-Denney-Moffatt, “The Literal Interpretation of the Retr 
mon on the Mount,” (pp. 96, $.35). 

Stevens, “The Teaching of Jesus,” c. iv, vi, pp. 47-57, 70-80. 

Alexander, “The Son of Man,” ch. ix-xi, pp. 155-255. 

Watson, “The Mind of the Master,” ch. iii, xii, pp. 49-63, 249- 
270. ‘ 


“In all this Jesus does not play with the problem of human 
happiness. He loves men; and he loves them too much to wish 
to cheat them with husks. He knows well that he who would make 
men deeply and permanently happy, cannot stop on the surface, 
as most pleasure-seekers and pleasure-makers do, but must 
pierce deeply to the heart of man’s being, must see how great 
he is, and must satisfy the greatest in him. The conditions of 
happiness, therefore, which he prescribes, are fundamental and 
thorough-going. Here, in the Beatitudes, are the great condi- 
tions of happiness of life. In the Beatitudes Jesus-is virtually 
saying to the ‘disciple multitude’ before him: I wish you, first 
and most of all, character. And I wish you joy. And I wish you 
influence, that you may count.” —King. 


“Christians have often understood Jesus to be a law-giver, 
and taken Christianity for a new law imposed by him, better 
than the old but nevertheless a law. He could scarcely be more 
profoundly misunderstood. It is insufficient even to describe 
him as a teacher—how much more as a law-giver ! 

“Jesus never said, ‘Be real,’ for that mode of speech is too 
modern to be his; but the words exactly represent him, and from 
that simple demand he never varies. 
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“Some Christians have wondered why they found it difficult 
to show that the teaching of Jesus was strictly peculiar to 
himself. But if he had. taught a doctrine of righteousness that 
was solely his own, that would have meant that it was a specialty 
and a partial doctrine, upon which some other teacher might 
improve.” 

—Clarke. 


“Our Lord expects us to bring a grain of common sense and 
the liberty of the spirit to the interpretation of his commands. 
A popular speaker must be one-sided. To introduce modifying 
conditions and minute qualifications of a broad law is to leave 
no impression at all on the mind of his audience. He who 
paints a picture to strike the masses must paint with a large 
brush and in strong colors. It must be judged by the effect. 
Does it leave behind it the impression intended? What is the 
result of our Lord’s picture of the ideal human life? It leaves 
the impression that he believes in the conquering power of love; 
that retaliation is condemned; that any anxiety about our worldly 
condition which obliterates faith in the Father is unworthy. He 
who recognizes that there is teaching here which must not be 
lightly passed by as impracticable, because it is difficult of appli- 
cation, will not find it impossible to discriminate between those 
cases in which a literal fulfillment is obligatory and those in. 
which the spirit of the Master is better satisfied without a literal 
obedience.” 


—Dods. 
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STUDY VIII. Tue Goop Tipincs oF THE Kincpom: A Study 
apis of the Great Hope and a Characteristic Phrase 


“Fach saw the Kingdom of God as he had it in him to see it. 
The ideal has a different smile of beauty for every worshiper, 
but to each it means the fairest and sweetest that he knows.” 

—Rauschenbusch. 
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First Day 


What name is given to Jesus’ teaching in Galilee? Matt. 4:23, 
9:35, 24:14. Luke 4:43, 8:1, 16:16. See also Mark 1:14, 4:11. 
Luke 9:2, 11, 60. Acts 1:3. 

What summary is given of that teaching? Mark 1:14, 15, 
Matt. 4:17. 

What relation did Jesus’ earlier ministry bear to the ministry 
and message of the Baptist? Mark 1:4, 14, 15. Matt. 3:2, 4:17. 

What was John’s thought of the Kingdom? 


Mark Matthew Luke 

1: 2- 8 3: 1-12 3: 1-18 
Tis 2- 6 7 18-23 
Ibe?) 


What was the popular expectation of the Kingdom? Mark 
12:10.) Matt. (18 :1,.20:21, Luke: 1415/2 t0e 1 (23 e4305 lot 
Onl de VAcisH leo 
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Second Day 


Read Mark 4:1-34, Matt. 13:1-53, Luke 8:4-8, 13:18- 21, the 
“Parables by the Sea.” 

What is a parable? 

Why did Jesus: speak in parables? 

‘What is their worth to us? 

If the use of parables was a new departure in the method 
of Jesus’ ministry, why did he begin their use now? 

What situation called forth the parable of the soils? 
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Third Day 


Again read the “Parables by the Sea.” What does each of them 
tell regarding the Kingdom of which they speak? 
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Fourth Day 


“Read Mark 6:7-13, Matt. 9:35 to 10:42, Luke 9:1-5, 10:1-16, 
12 :2-12, 51-53, 14 :25-27, “the Charge to the Twelve.” 

What was to be the message of the Twelve, and what .the 
method of their ministry? 

Why the limited scope of their mission? Matt. 10:5, 6. 

Why the note of urgency and haste? 

Read. also Mark 12:1 12, Matt. 21:33-46, Luke 20:9-19, the 
Parable of the Dishonest Tenants. 

What is meant by “taking the Kingdom from” Israel? 
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The Sources for a Study of Jesus’ Teaching Concering His 
Kingdom are as follows: 


Mark 
1:14, 15 
(1:39) 
(1:38) 


4 :26-29 


4:30 


9:47 


10:14, 15 
10 :23-25 


Matthew 
4:17 


NEAL, a 
9:35 
10:7 


16:19 
16:28 
18: 1- 4 
(ASE 9) 
18 :23 


19 :10-12 
19 :14 


19:23, 24 
122 


Luke 


13:18 
Se 202k 


9:11 
108-1 
9:27 


18 :16, 17 
18 :24-29 


Mark Matthew 


19 :28 

201 
(10 :35-45) 20 :20-28 

231532 

21-43 

22-10 

12:34 
BSeils} 
24 :14 


2513 
(25 :14 ff) 
25esl=34 
14:25 26 :29 
And John 3:3, 5, 18:36. 


} Fifth Day 


What was Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom? 
Is the Kingdom individual or social? 


present or future? 


Luke 


(22 :24-27) 


(14 :15-24) 
(11:52) 


17 :20, 21 
ZAes i 


19:11 ff 


22 :15-18 


in process of becoming, or waiting the time of its establish- 


ment? 


to be founded on earth, or only to be realized in a future 


existence ? 


Or are seemingly contradictory conceptions united in this 


phrase? 


Is the Kingdom both individual and social? 


both present and future? 


in process of becoming but only to be fully realized, either 


or in a future existence? 


in some future totally different world order from this, 


Carefully study the sources indicated and from them learn, 


if you can, Jesus’ thought of the Kingdom. 


Why did he adopt the phrase? 
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Sirth Day 
_ Is the Kingdom to be identified with the Church? 
with an obedience to God’s will in a Christian discipleship ? 
with the triumph of Christ’s cause? 
with a perfected social order? 
with a blissful hereafter, Heaven? 
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Seventh Day 
Define the Kingdom of God. 
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Helpful Readings 


A. G. Hogg, “Christ’s Message of the Kingdom,” ($.90), “pos- 
sibly the most suggestive small book in the field.” ( Hayes.) 

Stevens, “The Teaching of Jesus,” ch. v, pp. 58-69. 

Alexander, “The Son of Man,” ch. vi, vii, viii, pp. 99-154, 

Clarke, “The Ideal of Jesus,,” ch. iv, pp. 63-97. 

Watson, “The Mind of the Master,” ch. xv, pp. 317-358. 

Stalker, “The Ethic of Jesus,” ch. iii, pp. 41-58. 

Dods, “The Parables of Our Lord, First Series: St. Matthew,” 
(pp. 276, $.50). 


““The Kingdom of Heaven,’ or, more literally, ‘The Kingdom 
of the Heavens,’ is an expression which occurs thirty-two times 
in Matthew, while Mark has ‘The Kingdom of God’ fourteen 
times, and Luke has it thirty-two times. Mark and Luke, writing 
for Gentiles, preferred a less Jewish phrase. The probability 
is that there is no real difference of meaning between the 
two.” 

—Plummer. 


“The glad tidings which Jesus proclaimed were tidings of the 
Kingdom of God. The whole contents of the teaching of 
Jesus can be classed under this general theme. 

“The idea of the Kingdom of God was familiar to the Jews 
in the time of Jesus. Jesus took this well-known idea as the 
central point of his preaching, and proclaimed that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand. For he was thoroughly assured that, in the 
new order which he proclaimed and was introducing, the general 
idea of the Kingdom of God would be fully realized, that is, 
the idea of a Divine dispensation under which God would bestow 
his full salvation upon a society of men, who, on their part, 


should fulfill his will in true righteousness.” 
—Wendt. 


“Both employed the same phrase—‘The Kingdom of God’— 
but his countrymen laid the emphasis on the first half of it— 


‘the kingdom’—while he laid it on the second—‘of God’.” 
—Stalker. 


“Wherever, in a nation or a home or a heart, the will of God 


‘is done, there the Kingdom of God exists.” 
— Stalker. 
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“The Kingdom of God represents the Christian ideal for the 
life of mankind.” 
—Clarke, - 


“The Kingdom of God is the rule of God in human hearts and 
lives; it is so much of the world of human thought and action 
as makes the will of God its law.” 

—Stevens. 


“The idea is very simple, but everything is involved in it. The 
sincere and practical recognition that God is sovereign; the com- 
plete inward acceptance of this sovereignty; the mode of life 
which results from this recognition and this acceptance—that is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

—Horton. 


“This Kingdom is the rule of God, whether in a human 
heart, or in society. It exists now, but has its full realization 
in eternity.” 

—Plummer. 


“The Kingdom of God is that divine society which God, through 
Jesus, his Son, is organizing on earth, and in which God, as 
both Father and Sovereign, exercises dominion and rule in the 
souls and over the lives of its members; who, on their part, 
having entered it through repentance and faith and a renewal by 
God of their moral nature, render to him, as filial subjects, the 
obedience of a free and willing righteousness, both of heart and 
conduct: a reign of love which, while beginning in the inward 
life of the individual, realizes itself in all his social and civil 
relations and through him extends its sway over others, so that 
it is destined to take possession of and so transform the entire 
domain of human life in this world, and to be consummated in 
a perfect and eternal state in the world to come.” i 

—Alexander. 


“By the Kingdom of God Jesus meant an ideal social order in 
which the relation of men to God is that of sons, and to each 
other, that of brothers.” 

—Mathews. 
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“The reign of divine love exercised by God in his grace over 
human hearts believing in his love, and constrained thereby 
to yield him grateful affection and devoted service.” 

—Bruce. 
f ‘ 

“The Kingdom of God can only rule over willing hearts; it has 
no helots within its borders. It advances by individual con- 
version, it stands in individual consecration. Laws can do but 
little for this cause; the sword less than nothing. The King- 
dom will come in a land when it has come in the hearts 
of the people—neither sooner nor later.” 

—Watson. 


‘Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
As in heaven, 
So on earth.” 
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STUDY IX. Tue Repeemep Sociery: A Study of the Social 
Aims and Application of Jesus’ Teaching, Based Largely 
Upon the Report of that Teaching in the Gospel 
According to Luke 


“The Kingdom of God realized would be an ideal world.” 
—Strong. 


“The Kingdom is an idea as broad as mankind, as inclusive 
as life itself, and as Christian as the Gospel.” 
—Rauschenbusch. 


“A Kingdom of servants like himself.” 
—lW, N. Clarke. 


“OQ Master, from the mountain side 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain, 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again. 


“Till sons of men shall learn thy love 
And follow where thy feet have trod: 
Till glorious from the heaven above 
Shall come the city of our God.” 
—F’., M. North. 
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First Day 


Read Luke 4:16-30. What prominence is given this narrative, 
and what purpose does it serve, in Luke’s Gospel? Compare 
Mark 6:1-6, Matt. 13 :54-58. What social interests does the narra- 
tive reveal? .Compare Matt. 11:4, 5, Luke 7:22. In how far are 
these references to the poor a matter of mere quotation, or of 
kindly sympathy, or of class consciousness? What was the 
program of Jesus? : 

Read Luke 6:20-26. How must we interpret these sayings if 
we had only Luke’s report of the teaching? Compare Matt. 
5 :3-12. Did Jesus vary his message for a different audience and 
. a different occasion? If, instead, these are differing accounts 
’ of one teaching, does Matthew spiritualize, or does Luke socialize, 
‘the message of Jesus? Does one correctly preserve the form, 
and the other rightly interpret the spirit, of Jesus’ words? 

Read Luke 10:25-37. Compare Mark 12:28-34, Matt. 22 :34-40, 
noting the omission in these parallels of the parable which is the 
main feature of Luke’s account. What was the purpose of this 
story?.. Why its choice of a hero, and of foils? “Who is my 
neighbor ?” 


' 
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Second Day 


Read Luke 14:12-14. Is ordinary social intercourse prohibited ? 
In how far is this a practicable ideal and of binding obligation? 

Read Luke 16:19-31. What was the fatal mistake of the rich 
man, and what the merit of the pesgant To teach what truth 
was the parable spoken? 

Read Luke 16:1-13. What principles are here laid down con- 
cerning the right use of wealth? 

The passages read to-day are peculiar to Luke’s Gospel, i. e., 
they have no parallel in either of the others. What special 
interests do they betray? Note also the comparison between 
parallel accounts in yesterday’s reading. Compare Study III. 
How far, if at all, does Luke’s social interest color his report 
of Jesus’ teaching? 
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Third Day 


Read Mark 10:17-31, Matt. 19:16-29, Luke 18:18-30. What 
triple demand did Jesus make? and, why? 


Read 
Mark . Matthew Luke 
D517: ZAPAD TS 19 :45, 46 
12 :38-40 23 20 :45-47 


11 :37-52 


What accusation or accusations does Jesus bring against the 
priests? against the Pharisees? How far were the social wrongs 
of which they were guilty the ground of Jesus’ antagonism? 

Read 


Mark Matthew Luke 
2227 40536 12--1-14 6: 1-11 
: 13 :10-17 

14: 1-6 


What were the motives wherefore Jesus challenged the Phar- 
isaic conception and observance of the Sabbath? 

Read Matt. 25:31-46. What lessons of social obligation does 
this judgment picture teach? : 

Read Mark 12:13-17, Matt. 22:15-22, Luke 20:20-26. Are there 
any social questions which are not also moral, or any moral 
questions which are not also social? What was Jesus’ attitude 
toward the state? 

Read Luke 12:13-21. Was Jesus without interest in purely 
social questions? 
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Fourth Day 


To what extent is the Kingdom a social ideal? See Study 
VIII. 


Read 
Mark Matthew Luke 
9 :33-37 18: 1- 5 9 :46-48 
10 :42-45 .20 :25-28 22 :24-27 


A new conception of kingliness. 

To what extent are the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount— 
e. g., the law of non-resistance, the prohibition of divorce, and of 
the hoarding of wealth—social ethics? i. e., in these sayings 
did Jesus seek social justice, or was he ambitious only for the 
higher life of the individual? 
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Fifth Day 


Read 
Mark ; Matthew Luke 
DAG 17 91-13 5 :30-32 
18 :12-14 15 
12 :28-34 22 :34-40 (10 :25-37) 


Is the Christianity of Jesus fundamentally a spiritual expe- 
rience and a theology? or a moral passion and a system of ethics? 
or a humanitarian impulse and a social program? 

We have already studied Matthew’s great report of what was 
most essential in Jesus’ teaching—Studies VI and VII. Let us 
now, with the above question in mind, read and compare certain 
teachings peculiar to Luke’s report—7 :40-50, 9:62, 13:1-9, 15, 16, 
14:7-11, 28-33, 17:7-10, 18:9-14, 19:9, 10. 

Did Jesus offer a completed program of social readjustments? 
Or, was he more concerned to supply a motive, to quicken 
and inspire? 

What dependence should his followers place upon social pro- 
grams and social legislation? 

Can an honest discipleship hold itself aloof from movements 
for social betterment? 
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Sixth and Seventh Days 


Read Luke 10:18, 12:32, 18:1-8. Was Jesus confident of the 
success of his mission, or did he count it a failure? (Compare 
John 16:33.) 

How far has the world’s history justified Jesus’ confidence in 
the success of his mission? 

What part has Christian teaching and the influence of the 
Christian faith contributed toward such social gains as the 
founding of free governments, the abolition of slavery, organized 
philanthropy, the progress of medical and sanitary science, the 
present social upheaval and the current interest in social science 
and moral reform? 

What help does the teaching of Jesus offer toward the so- 
lution of such distinctively modern problems as 
work and wages, 
monopoly and the closed shop, 
private ownership and taxation, 
the housing and relief of the poor, 
child labor, juvenile crime, 
the regulation of vice, 
and penal reform, 
immigration, 
and the rights of weaker states, 
disarmament and arbitration? 

List under the appropriate headings references in the Synoptic 
Gospels to any of these or kindred topics. 

Are the principles of Jesus’ teaching sufficient for the social 
needs of the modern world? 

Is the Christian motive sufficient for the tasks of the King- 
dom? 


Fer 
& 
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Of a number of books dealing with the social applications of 
the Gospel which have appeared in recent years, none is of 
greater worth for our present study than Matthews’, “The Social 
Teaching of Jesus,” (pp. 235, $1.65). See also 
; Peabody, “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” (pp. 365, 
$1.50 and $.60). e 
Stalker, “The Ethic of Jesus According to the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,” ch. xiii-xvi, pp. 289-386, (pp. 403, $1.75). 

Vedder, “Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus,” ch. x, pp. 389-434, 
(pp. 527, $1.50 and $.60). 

Dods, “The Parables of Our Lord, Second Series: St. Luke,” 
(pp. 226, $.50), will be found a valuable aid to interpretation. 
Outline Studies for Bible Classes: 

Jennings, “The Social Teachings of Christ Jesus,” (pp. 111, 
$.50). 

- Jenks, “The Political and Social Significance of the Life and 

Teachings of Jesus,” (pp. 168, $.75 and $.55). 

On the Kingdom as socially conceived, see: 

Rauschenbusch, “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” ch. ii, 
pp. 44-92, (pp. 429, $1.50). 

Rauschenbusch, “Christianizing the Social Order,” ch. ii-v, pp. 
- 48-102, (pp. 493, $1.50). 

For a contrary opinion, see: 

Denney, “The Church and the Kingdom,” (pp. 160, $.35). 
For the two opposing views, 

Stalker, “The Ethic of Jesus,” ch. iii and appendix, pp. 41-56, 
371-397. 


“The Kingdom is the reign of God in the common life. The- 
territory within which it must develop is the social order.” 
—Rauschenbusch. 


“Jesus never held, and never could hold, a purely abstract, 
internal, spiritualized conception of the Kingdom, which claims 
only the inner world of the soul and its ethical outflow for God, 
and leaves the outward organization of the world with its 
-thousandfold wrong and misery intact. To his mind that would 
have meant a bisection of the world into a spiritual Kingdom 
of God and a material kingdom of the devil, and no sound 
religious faith can tolerate such a thing.” 
-—Beyschlag, 
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“Jesus did expect society to be regenerated; he did look to 
see the Kingdom of God prevail; he came into the world to 
insure its victory over the powers of evil. The Kingdom was 
not a mere figment of the imagination to him, but the royal 
rule of God actually established in the earth.” 

a —V edder. 


“Had Jesus depended on a scheme rather than an influence, 
he had failed. Imagine if he had anticipated the fruits of 
Christianity, and asked the world to accept the emancipation 
of the slave and the equality of woman, and civil rights and 
religious liberty, Christianity would have been crushed at its 
birth. It would have spelled anarchy, and in that day would 
have been anarchy. With the slow, sure education of centuries, 
these changes have come to be synonymous with righteousness. 
Christianity may to-day be pregnant with changes for which 
we are not prepared. They will come to birth by-and-by and 
find people prepared for them. What to our fathers would have 
seemed a revolution will seem to our children a regeneration. 
Christ did not ask for power to make laws, he asked for a few 
men to train—for soil in which to sow his truth.” 

—Watson. 
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STUDY X. Tuer Comrnc or tur Son or Man: Jesus’ Teaching 
Regarding Himself and the Future 


“Tn the common apprehension of (mankind), he maintains the 
merit of a most peculiar modesty, producing no conviction more 
distinctly than that of his intense lowliness and humility. His 
worth is seen to be so great, his authority so high, his spirit so 

celestial, that instead of being offended by his pretensions, 
we take the impression of one in whom it is even a condescen- 


sion to breathe our air.” 
—Bushnell. 


“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 

So, the All-Great were the All-Loving, too— 

So; through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine: 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love; 

5 And thou must love me, who have died for thee!’ 
The madman (Lazarus), saith He said so: it is strange.” 
—“‘An Epistle of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” 
Rk. Browning. 
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SUDM os 
First Day 
Jesus commonly referred to himself as “the Son of Man’: 
thus, Luke 6:22, 12:8, compare Matt. 5:11, 10:32. Matt. 20:28, 
compare Luke 22:27. 
What meaning is the name intended to convey, as for instance, 
in the following passages: 


Mark Matthew Luke 
2:10 9: 6 5:24 
2:28 Zens 625 
10:45 20 :28 (22:27) 
8:20 9:58 

19:10 


Is there any class of occasions on which its use is especially 
marked? Thus: 


Mark Matthew Luke 
8:31 (16:21) O22 
9:9 79 
9:12 17 :12 
9:31 17 :22 9:44 

10 :33 20 :18 18 :31 

26 :2 

14:21 26 :24 22:22 

14:41 26 :45 
22 :48 
PRROEGE 


A familiar use of the phrase is exemplified in Mark 3:28 
(compare Matt. 12:32, Luke 12:10). Did Jesus use the name 
merely to point out his participation in our common humanity, 
as. Ezek. 2:1; 3,.6,.8, ete.? 

What seems to have been the origin of the phrase? With 


Mark Matthew Luke 

8:38 16 :27, 28 9 :26 

e265 24 :30 2127, 

14:62 26 :64 22 :69 
25331 
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compare Dan. 7:13, 14. For the interpretation of the prophecy, 
read 7:17, 18, 27. (A large group of passages is yet to be noted 
in which the name receives its especial appropriateness from 
the fact of its origin.) 

Had the name, as Jesus used it, any official significance? 
Why did he prefer it? 
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Second Day 


- A disciple voiced his faith in his Master, so: 
~ Mark Matthew Luke 
8 :27-30 > 16213-26 9 :18-21 


What meanings had the title, “Son of God,” previously 
Hosnies m,oce.-Ca)i Gen, 26:2, 4) Jobs 1:62 i v S87 2-1 (a Psa 
82:6, compare Exod: 21:6, 22:8, 9, 1 Sam. 2:25, A. S. V., mar- 
gin; (c) 2 Sam. 7:14, Psa. 89:26, 27; (d) Exod. 4:22, Hos. 
iste (Ce) Psas 89227, 2 27. 

What meaning did Peter intend the phrase to bear? 

Did Jesus accept the reverence and the honors paid him? 

If so, with what significance did he accept the title? : 

Did he on any occasion call himself by that same name? and, 
if so, with what meaning? Study carefully 


Mark Matthew Luke 
1125-30 10222 

S202 24 :36 

14 :61-64 26 :63-66 22 :66-71 


What claims did Jesus make for himself which, though they 
perhaps do not assert, may yet imply his superhuman being? 
Read 


Mark Matthew Luke 

Gailey 6::22,.25 
GER 

2:10 9:6 5:24 

7 :47-49 
10 :22 

10 :32, 33 18 
10 :37, 38 14 :25-27 

14 :33 
1 25=30. 10:21°22 
8 :34-38 16 :24, 25 9 :23-26 
1312-13 24: 9-13 ZAG WH 


Note :—Braeketed portions, such as follows, may, if desired, 


be omitted. 


[The Gospel meter many times in definite phrase (thus: 
Mark 1:1, Matt. 1:1, 2:15, 17, 18, 3:3, 4:15,.12:17-21, 13:35, 
21:4, 5), or tacitly (thus: Mark 1:11, 24, 34, 3:11; fe Oey 
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15:39 Matt: 1:22,° 23, 2:4, 3:17. 4:3,.6;° 8229 deesaesoaza, 
1725; 20280; 2754728 16aa19; wake 132) Soda eZ alle ZO) eos 
3:22, 23) 4:3, 9; 34°41, 6:46, 8:28-9:35), confess their waith an 
Jesus. 

Do they in this opinion echo Jesus’ thought concerning him- 
self, or do they in their report of his words make him to echo 
their thought concerning him? 

Is it just to assert that we can only receive as historically 
trustworthy—because of these only can we be sure that they 
are not the product. of his disciples’ hero-worship—those 
reputed sayings of the Master in which he seems to speak dis- 
paragingly of himself, such as Mark 10:18, 13:32, 15:34; Matt. 
12:32? (It is striking that the author of such a theory should 
admit to his list of assured sayings of Jesus Matt. 11:28, Mark 


133254] 
Did Jesus claim to be divine? Read also 
Mark Matthew Luke 


12 :35-37 22 :41-46 20 :41-44 
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. Third Day 


Very often, especially in the latter half of the ‘synoptic rec- 
ord, Jesus spoke of his approaching death; thus: 


ee ye ey 


Mark ~ Matthew Luke 
8231233 "2 16 :21-23 9:22 
| 9: 9-13 17: 9-13 
: 9 :30-32 D225 23; 9 :43-45 
10 :32-34 20 :17-19 18 :31-34 
1G Ge Sates 26: 6-12 
14:18-25 26 :21-29 22 :19-23 


Did Jesus look upon his death as the failure or the accomplish- 
_ ment of his mission, an inescapable tragedy or a sacrifice for 
sins? See 


Mark > Matthew Luke 
14:18-25 26 :21-29 : 22 :14-20 
14 :32-42 26 :36-46 22 :39-46 


‘ What portion of the Old Testament Scriptures had, it is 
likely, contributed powerfully to his thought of Messiah’s work? 
See Mark 9:12, Luke 22:37, 24:44-47. Contrast the passages 
most influential in shaping popular opinion. 
Read Matt. 4:1-11, Luke 9:31, 51, Mark 10:45. 
_ Did Jesus choose death, or did he rather submit to death, 
believing it to be no more than a temporary check to his mis- 
_ sion, which should yet be accomplished by his return to earth 
_ in power? 
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Fourth Day 


With each mention of the approaching disaster, Jesus joined 
always what glorious hope? (See passages cited for Third 
Day’s reading.) 

What did Jesus teach concerning the reality and character 
of the life after death? Read Mark 12:18-27, Matt. 22:23-33, 
Luke 20 :27-40. : 

What contribution did Jesus make to our knowledge of that 
life? 

Are the great judgment parables, 


Mark Matthew Luke 
13 :24-30, 36-43 
13 :47-50 
16 :19-31 
foe S14 21 :33-44 20: 9-18 
22 elat4 14-15-24 
24-45-51, 12 :42-46 
25: 1-46 


ethical or predictive? What principles govern a true estimate, 
and the final issues of life? 
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Fifth Day 


Jesus spoke often of a Kingdom. (Study viii.) Did he claim 
- to be its king? Read Matt. 13:41, 16:28, 19:28, 20:20-23, 25:31, 
34, 40. : 

Did Jesus submit to, or plan, the popular demonstration at 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mark 11:1-11, Matt. 21: 
1-11, Luke 19:28-38), and, why? 

Read Mark 173. 

How far is the language of this passage figurative, and how 
_ far literal? Compare Isa. 13:10, 34:4, Ezek. 32:7, 8, Amos 8:9, 
Beloel 2:30, 31) 3215, Psa. 97 :1-5,°Isa. 1971, Zech. 9:14) Psa. 18: 
5-16, Dan. 7:13, and note the historic setting and significance 
of each prophecy. Read, also, Mark 8:38, 9:1. 

What great heartening hope does the Master especially stress 
in this, Mark’s brief account (and summary?) of Jesus’ “Dis- 
course Concerning the Last Things”? 

Against what dark background is the great hope set? 

Briefly and clearly write out the essential teachings of this 
“Discourse.” 
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Sixth Day v 

Read Matt. 24, 25, a fuller report of this same “Discourse,” 
(with added teachings?). 

Of what event, or events, does this passage treat? 

Is it one event, or are there two? If two, are they widely 
separated, or do they follow closely the one upon the other? 
And how, and where, shall we divide the passage? 

What important elements does Matthew add to Mark’s report 
of this “Discourse”? (Read also Matt. 10:23, 16:27, 28, 19:28, 
23 :34-39,) 

Read Luke’s report (and interpretation?), 27:5-36, of this 


- same “Discourse.” 


In what important respects, if any, does his report differ 
from that of Mark and Matthew? ; 

[Why the difference? (Compare Luke 21:9, 20, 24, 28.) ] 

Most of the material of Matt. 24, 25, is also to be found in 
the Gospel according to Luke, but in brief and scattered por- 


tions. Related teachings recorded in Luke’s Gospel only are 


12 :35-38, 17:28-34, .18:1-8, 19:41-44. These read. See, also, 
19:11, 12. (“Delayeth,” Matt. 24:45, Luke 12:45.) 

[Have we in these three accounts—Mark 13, Matt. 24, 25, Luke 
21 :5-36—an accurate report of Jesus’ own words? . Or, is it 
probable that the report as it reaches us is colored by the 
popular expectation (see Matt. 20:20-28, Luke 19:11, Acts 1:6) 
in which his disciples shared? Thus, ; 


with Mark Compare Matthew Luke 
4 :26-29 13 :24-30, 36-43 
9:1 16:28 9:27 
10 :28-31 19 :27-30 18 :28-30, 22 :28-30.] 


What important elements does this great “Discourse Concern- 
ing the Last Things” add to the Master’s earlier teaching regard- 
ing the fortunes of his Kingdom? (See Study viii.) 

What did Jesus teach regarding his “Coming Again”? 
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: “Seventh Day 


’ Read 

: Mark Matthew Luke 
; 9 :36-38 10292 

16:18 

P10 ~ 24:14 

14:9 26 :13 

(16 :15-18) 28 :18-20 

WA SSVA 


‘What task did Jesus set his followers, and what achievement 


did he expect for them? 
What is your faith for the world’s future, and the success 


or failure.of the Gospel, and the Church? 
What is your faith worth to you?) What does it impel you 


to be and do? 
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Helpful Readings 


Stevens, “The Teaching of Jesus,” Ch. vii, viii, xii, xiv, exe 
pp. 81-105, 140-149, 161-186. 

Alexander, “The Son of Man,” Ch. xiii, pp. 265-326. 

The Commentaries, especially on Mark 13, Matt. 24, 25, Luke 
21:5-36. (Note the striking disagreements among interpreters.) 

Articles in Bible Dictionaries on “Son of Man,” “Son of 
God,” “Parousia.” 

Stalker, “The Christology of Jesus,” pp. 45-243, (pp. 298, 

e 


$1.25). 


Thomas, “The Coming Presence,” pp. 58-144, (pp. 256, $1.50). 


“The argument concerning Jesus Christ cannot and must not 
be left to experts. Everyone is called upon to judge: the 


materials are accessible to all.” 
—W. R. Nicoll. 


“The name (Son of Man) suited his purpose of concealing 
his messianic claims, while it expressed them to himself and 
hinted them to his disciples. But the deepest reason for his 
choice of this name must have been the admirable expression 
which it gives to his connection with the human race. He is 
the Brother of all, the Man of men.” 

—Stalker. 


“Tf Peter did use the term (Son of God), we must beware 
of importing into it all that it afterward meant. He would 
use it as the loftiest title of the Messiah; and so would any 
who might have employed it during the earthly ministry of 
Jesus. We must not assume, however, that Jesus regarded his 
divine sonship as primarily and distinctively a Messianic honor 
or prerogative; but must seek for the roots of this religious 


consciousness in his unique nature.” 
—Garvie. 


“If his biographers have delineated his character faithfully, 


- Jesus was one naturally contented with obscurity, lacking the 


restless desire for distinction and eminence which is so com- 
mon among great men, disliking competition and disputes about 


who should be greatest, finding something bombastic in the 
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titles of royalty, fond of what is simple and homely, of chil- 
dren and poor people, occupying himself so much with the 
concerns of others, with the relief of sickness and want, that 
the temptation to exaggerate his own importance did not occur 
to him; lastly, entertaining for the human race a feeling so 
singularly fraternal that he was likely to reject as a sort of 
treason the impulse to set himself in any selfish way above 
them. Jesus, as it appears from his biographies, was this humble 
man. When we have pondered this fact, we may be in a con- 
dition to estimate the force of the evidence, which, submitted 
to his mind, could induce him, in direct opposition to all his 
tastes and instincts, to lay claim, persistently and with the 
calmness of entire conviction, in opposition to the whole reli- 
gious world, to an authority and a dominion more transcendent, 
more universal, and more complete than the most delirious 
yotary of glory ever aspired to in his most extravagant dreams.” 
—Seeley, “Ecce Homo,” 


“To the lives of most men death comes as an interruption of 
effort, arrest of development, severance of affections; to Jesus 
it came as a course run, a task done, a trust kept, a triumph 
won. In dying he fulfilled his vocation.” 

—Garvie. 


“The Gospels, if Christ were in his grave, would be ranked 
to-day with the Memorabilia and with the Dialogues of Plato, 
and they might not be ranked so high, for they would be the 
story of the most tragic of moral delusions.” 

—W. R. Nicoll. 


“Tt is not the sense of a mere metaphysical immortality that 
Christ has created. It is the assurance of eternal life. His gift 
to men is not the inculcation of the truth of an endless exist- 
ence, not any dogma of the soul’s endless perpetuity, but the 
revelation of a higher life, and the inspiration of a hope 
stronger than all speculation, sacredly governing conduct, and 
accessible to the humblest soul.” 


—Salmond. 


“The earlier chapters of Acts record the fulfillment of that 
prophecy( i. e. of Matt. 26:64) :—the fearless ‘confidence of the 
Apostles in face of the most violent threats and persecution, 
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_ the eager welcome given to their message by the multitudes 
among whom the new faith spread like wildfire; and the help- 
less rage and bewilderment of the Jewish rulers in the presence 
of it all, as of some unaccountable phenomenon. It was a 
coming of the Son of Man with power, visible in its astonish- 
ing results to the eyes of all. 

“To Christ’s eye the downfall of Judaism would be swiftly 
followed by the notable triumph of the kingdom among other 
peoples, which would be a veritable coming of the Son of Man 
with power. 

“He warns his Beanies against false prophecies of his appear- 
ing, and excited expectations of it. On the other hand, he 
warns them equally against any relaxation of prayerfulness or 
vigilance, against any relapse into disheartenment or hopeless- 
ness. He did not know it was to be soon; and so he sought to 
guard his followers against eager and agitating hopes of its 
nearness: he did not know it was to be late; and so he charged 
them to beware of presuming on the delay, lest the great hour 
come upon them unawares. 

“He spoke in the language of time that which was essentially 
timeless.” —F orrest. 

“History interprets prophecy. In His own teaching in para- 
bles regarding ‘the mystery of the Kingdom’ he himself antici- 
pated the moral and spiritual process as the fulfillment of the 
‘prophecy in Christian history.” —Garvie. 

“The Kingdom is to come by crisis.’ Jesus said the King- 
dom. is like seed sown broadcast by the farmer—ideals, ideas, 
inspirations, leavening life, as leaven lifts the measure of the 
meal. What kind of exegesis is it that can read the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew only by ignoring the thirteenth?” 

—-Geissinger. 

“That Return or Coming is an objective event of the future. 
The terms in which Christ speaks of it, according to the Synop- 
tical records, cannot be. resolved into imaginative descriptions 
of a triumph of principles merely.” —Salmond. 


“The great truth of the Return of Jesus as Judge and King 


stands at the very heart of this tradition. It cannot be dis- 
lodged.” —Thomas. 


“From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
—Creed. 
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IN CONCLUSION: 
Questions for Thought and Meditation 


What are the great emphases in the teaching of Jesus? 
What is his supreme originality? 
What message has he for me? 


“Hushed be the noise and the strife of the schools, 
Volume and pamphlet, sermon and speech, 

The lips of the wise and the prattle of fools; ‘ 
Let the Son of Man teach! 


“Who has the key of the future but He? 
Who can unravel the knots of the skein? 

We have groaned and have travailed and sought to be free; 
We have travailed in vain. 


“Bewildered, dejected, and prone to despair, 
To Him as at first do we turn and beseech :— ~ 
Our ears are all open! Give heed to our prayer! 


O Son of Man, teach.” 
—(Author unknown.) 
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